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VIET NAM’S BAO DAI 


“I risk my skin.” 
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Think of having—in one car—all the fun 
of a sports convertible, with the comfort, 
safety, and rattle-proof rigidity ofa sedan 
—all in an instant’s button touch—and 
allat the lowest price of any 5-passenger 


convertible, 
That's the new Nash Rambler Airflyte 
Convertible Landau! 

Think of getting up to 30 miles to a gal- 
lon at average highway speed—in a car 
that’s the new star performer—quickest 
in traflic—easiest to handle. 

Think of owning the smartest custom- 
built convertible in the whole wide world, 
tailored to your order, complete with 
Weather Eye System, radio, and de luxe 
equipment at no added cost! Don't miss 
it! See the new Rambler Airflyte that’s 


got all America talking Nash, 


The most modern of America’s fine cars 
now offers the last word in automatic 
transmissions—Hydra-Matic Drive with 
exclusive Nash Selecto-Lift Starting. You 
simply lift a lever and go—go all day 
without shifting gears! Its mighty Turbo- 
head engine delivers America’s top high- 
compression performance (7.3 to | ratio) 


on regular gasoline, 


Available in both Super and Custom 
models. Drive it, fora complete new pic- 
ture of fine car luxury and value. 








NOW MEET ALL 2 WASH AIRFLYTE 





Great Cars Since 1902 
Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corporetion, 
Detroit, Michigan 


All three 1950 Nash cars have the ex- 
Clusive, priceless advantages of Air- 


flyte Construction ... with body and 
frame made one welded super-strong 
unit, rattle-proof,squeak-proof. Twice 
as rigid, it stays new years longer . . . 
contributes to riding smoothness, per- 
formance, economy and resale value. 
At your Nash dealer’s now! 





Fhe Wad. Nelda 


More than 25 miles to the gallon at aver- 
age highway speed! Like the Nash Am- 
bassador, the Statesman Super and Cus- 
tom series feature coil-springing on all 
four wheels... Sky-Lounge Safety Inte- 
riors with the Airliner Reclining Seat 
(extra)... curved, undivided windshield 
... Twin Beds. Here, too—in Nash—is 
America’s most efficient aerodynamic 
design—that cuts the wind with 20.7% 
less air drag than the av erage car tested, 
with less fuel cost, wind noise, fatigue. 


There’s Much of Tomorrow 
in all Nash Does Today 


/ 


SPARKLING SUMMER 
ENTERTAINMENT IN THE 
AIR-CONDITIONED 





Opening June 1st 


GUY LOMBARDO and his 
orchestra, and VIC DAMONE 


SAMMY KAYE and his 
orchestra and The Modernaires 


VAUGHN MONROE and his 


. +. and other nationally 
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Even though there has been a water 
shortage in New York, the Waldorf-Astoria—through 
engineering methods of conservation—will be pleasantly 
air-conditioned. this summer for the comfort and 
enjoyment of its guests. Also this year for the 

very first time the glamorous Starlight Roof will be 
delightfully air-conditioned. The Waldorf-Astoria 

with its rich traditions of hospitality, 

its fine food and brilliant entertainment 


offers versatility to suit every mood 


THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE AT 50th STREET, NEW YORK 


C. N. Hilton, President 


But you can’t mistake “CHEESE” for ““CHIEFS” on Disc Edison Voicewriter 


More Time Gained-More Work Done 


WHEN EAR-TUNED JEWEL-ACTION GIVES YOUR WORDS “LETTER PERFECT” TRANSMISSION 


How much do mistakes in written com- 
munications cost you in time, in money? 

No such errors with Disc Edison Voice- 
writer—the instrument that adds the 





understandability of direct dictation to 
the convenience of machine dictation. 

Your words arrive at their destination 
without error, without delay, because 
every sound is clearly defined. 













Executives save as much as a month a 
year when they replace old-fashioned han- 
dling of communications with the modern 
Dise Edison Voicewriter. Secretaries are 
freed for “junior executive” duties. 


2 


You Save Business Time 


for complete understandability—more by 
far than any other instrument. 


Exclusive Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
faithfully preserves “high-frequency” 
sounds. Each s, th, 2, f is clearly distin- 
guished. No mistaking “three” for “free,” 
“shell” for “sell.” Your secretary gets your 


Compact Disc Edison Voice- 
writer is expressly built for 
office dictation and is portable, 
too — but with no sacrifice of 
understandability. 





dictation “letter perfect” —saves time for 
you, saves time to help you. 


No other instrument matches Edison un- 
derstandability—only Edison has Eare 
Tuned Jewel-Action. 

Write us for the helpful free booklet, 
“Don’t Work So Hard.” Address Thomas 
A. Edison, Incorporated, 45 Lakeside 


Ave., West Orange, N. J. 


For free demonstration, 
phone “EDIPHONE” in your 
city or write Thomas A. 
Edison, Incorporated, 
West Orange, New Jersey. 
In Canada: Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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Americas 4 Pint of Sale, 4 
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EPENDS on how much the magazine 
D means to those who read it. How deep 
and urgent is their curiosity as they turn each 
page. How successful the articles are in hitting 
the bull’s-eye of the readers’ interest. 


Such penetrating, high-voltage interest is some- 
thing almost unique with Better Homes & 
Gardens. People read it with the same fresh, 
imaginative interest as they would a hobby 
book—and with good reason. 


Home is the hobby, the big all-engrossing hob- 
by, of Better Homes and Gardens readers. And 
BH&G brings them fresh and imaginative news 
for their own households, ideas for their own 
family living—a rich bright treasury of them, 
cover to cover, ads and articles alike! 


Every month, more and more of America’s best 
families take BH&G into their homes—over 
3,400,000 of the best families!* 


So if you want your advertisements to give you 
their best mileage, let us tell you how BH&G 
will carry them, with authority and friendly 
influence, into people’s home life—where their 
most important needs and wants arise, where 
they are discussed, where the all-important 
decision to buy is made. 

That is the real reason why BH&G qualifies as 
“America’s first point of sale.” 


*Over 3,500,000 in April and May 


Ps Screened Market 
> of mote than 3,400,000 
Sy Better Homes 
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TIME proves the durability of 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 





- 1923 and 


1949 views of Belle- 

vue Ave., Hammonton, 
N.J., illustrate the durabil- 
ity characteristic of concrete 


Whether you're plan- 
ning to build a pavement 
ora public building, a home or 
pags : a hospital, a fact ra fart 
pavement. After 33 years this . See ad Bs seine 
. . improvement, a school or a sewer, 

street. carries weights and vol- : 
4 “yy you ll want the endurance concrete 
umes of traflic never anticipated 
in 1917 when it was built; yet it 


still is good for many years. Across 







provides. Concrete can be designed 
for long years of service under al- 
; ; most any conditions of use, under 
the nation scores of other con- » . . 
exposure to any kind of weather- 

ing. And by the cost yardstick 


of ownership—first cost + 


crete pavements thirty or more 
years old are also giving 
dependable sery ice—long 
after the bond issues 
which paid for them 

have been retired. 


maintenance expense + 
years ol service—con- 
crete provides a real 
low-annual-cost 
construction 
material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 








LETTERS 


A National Lottery? 
Sir 

The congressional uproar about gambling 
{ Trme, May 8] should make one point perfect 
ly clear: there should be a national lottery in 
this country 

A national lottery would help to eliminate 
the underworld from gambling and serve to 
divert considerable sums of money into the 
national treasury 

This si 
by the professionally unvirtuous and the pro 
fessionally virtuous 





estion, of course, will be opposed 





J. D. Forses 


Crawfordsville, Ind. 


A Pipe Dream? 


Sir: 
Hail to Herbert Hoover for his head-clearing 
lecture on the United Nations [Time, Ma 


For those whos 





SI 
cries olf pain tollowed, a vol 
ume of Grimm's Fairy Tales 

At present the U.N, is Russia’s most effec 
tive weapon in the hot & cold war It 
lulls Americans into a pipe dream of security 
while their Government economizes its way 


toward defeat in World War III 
Norm BrisBIN 











Pullman, Wash 
Ducal Rhubarb 


Sir 

I enjoyed your article about the Clame 
de Haro in the Isle of Guernsey [Trace, M:; 
8] . . . Perhaps you should have ; 


ur 








ad some 
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Some PXOS and XO! LES for Summer Months 


These are the months when fresh air, sunshine, 
and outdoor exercise can contribute most to good 
health and the enjoyment of life. To get full benefit 
from summertime, however, it is well to be on guard 
against accidents and health hazards. 

Fatal accidents in the summer are about 5% 


DO ... take proper precautions for 
safety in the water. Fewer than | out of 
14 Americans who participate in water 
sports can be considered skilled swim- 
mers, and even they may sometimes need 
assistance. So it is always best to swim 
only where other people are around to 
help if you need it. When swimming even 
moderate distances from shore, try to have 
someone in a boat accompany you. 


DON'T . . . exercise too strenuously 
on week ends or during your vacation. 
Too strenuous exercise, especially if you 
are not accustomed to it, puts a heavy 
strain on Heart and blood vessels. Some 
physical activity, however, is usually bene- 
ficial. Your doctor, taking into account 
your age and physical condition, can ad- 
vise about the kind and amount of ac- 
tivity you may enjoy safely. 


DO... learn the principles of First Aid. 
There is always a chance that an accident 
or emergency may occur where you are, 
If you know how to take prompt and 
proper action before a doctor arrives, you 
will help to protect the victim, and may 
save his life. To do this, you may want to 
learn basic First Aid techniques, includ- 
ing artificial respiration. Your local Red 
Cross will be glad to help you. 





DON'T . . . take chances on overexpo- 
sure to the sun. Starting slowly (about 10 
minutes the first day) and tanning gradu- 
ally may help avoid a painful or serious 
burn. In addition, if you stay out in the 
sun too long or exercise strenuously dur- 
ing the hottest part of the day, sunstroke 
or heat exhaustion may result. Getting 
out of the sun before you get too red or 
too hot is a wise safeguard. 


COPYRIGHT 1950-—METROFOLITAN LIFE INSUMANCE COMPANY 


_ Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 





1 Mapison Avenue, New Youw 10, N.Y. 
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Please send me a copy of 
your booklet, 70-T, “First 
Aid. 


Name 


above the annual average, according to the National 
Safety Council. In fact, during June, July, and 
August there is an average of 284 accidental deaths 
per day. So, to help you avoid common summer 
hazards, here are some of the things that safety and 
health authorities often recommend. 





DO... make sure, when you are away 
from home, that the water you drink is 
safe. Water that looks clear and tastes 
good may still contain disease-carrying 
germs. So when you are on vacation, or 
on week end hiking or camping trips, 
make sure the water is pure. If there is 
any doubt, you will be wise to boil it for 
at least five minutes, 


DON'T . . . neglect cuts, bruises, or 
other minor injuries. No matter how small 
a wound is, germs may enter the blood 
stream and cause infection. Prompt First 
Aid should include cleaning the wound, 
applying a mild antiseptic and covering 
with a sterile bandage. This will lessen — 
the chances of infection. If signs of infec- 
tion appear, such as redness or swelling, 
a doctor should be consulted promptly. 








Street —_—_— 


City 





State. 
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TWO SECON DS” 


Fa 


MAKE THIS TEST ! 


To actually see how fast it’s ready to go to 
work, drop a Bayer Aspirin in a glass of water 
and time its disintegrating speed. What hap- 
pens in the glass, happens in your stomach, 


\\ When you want really fast 
relief from ordinary headache, 
neuritic or neuralgic pain, use 

genuine Bayer Aspirin. It brings you 
relief with amazing speed because it 
Starts disintegrating almost instantly 
you take it. Timed by stopwatch, it's 
actually ready to go to work in two 
seconds. 

But fast relief isn't the only reason 
why it pays to use Bayer Aspirin. Also 
important is the fact that you can take 
it with complete confidence. For Bayer 


In 13.7 Seconds 
A High Hurdler Can 
Race I20 Yards 
. But In Only if 


LANA a0. 


Bayer Aspirin 
Is Ready To Go 
To Work! 


Aspirin’s single active ingredient is not 
only so effective that doctors regularly 
prescribe it for pain relief, but is so gentle 
to the system mothers give it even to 
small children on their doctors’ advice. 

So when you're in pain, don’t experi- 
ment with drugs that have not been 
proved by years of successful use. For 
the fast relief you want—and the de- 
pendable relief that’s important to your 
health—take genuine Bayer Aspirin. 
And always be sure to ask for it by the 
name “‘ Bayer”’ when you buy. 


*Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing 
you can take with complete confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 


















legend, there were also the Duke Haroux and 
Childe Harolde, and the origin of the clameur 
probably is shared by some grouping or syn- 
crisis of several of these noble characters. 

The characteristic cry, “Haro! Haro!” ... 
became the especial property of the trouba- 
dours, clowns and jongleurs . . . Today, it is 
the familiar circus cry, “Hay Rube!” or “Hey 
Rube!” which calls on everyone connected 
with the circus to come to the aid of the one 
to whom wrong is done. 

And when Leo [Durocher] the Lip dashes 
onto the ficld to claim “Somebody done me 
wrong !"—or “On me fait tort!”—he is like- 
wise raising the clameur, which is still known 
on the sport pages and the radio by a vestige 
be the original phrase: it's a “Hay Rube Bob!” 

-or a “Rhubarb”. . . 
ADDISON SMITH 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Contented Lions 
Sir: 

Time, May 1: “In western India’s Forest 

of Gir where lions roam"”—Lions? Sir! 
D. H. CrLirrorp 

| (Ex-Indian Army) 
| Ismailia, Egypt 
@ At last count, some 200 lions were 
roaring contentedly in the Forest of 
Gir, their last stronghold on the sub- 
continent, where they are protected by 
the state government.—Ep. 





Street Scene 
Sir: 

What happened to 
Jacob Wasserman, the 
shot in a holdup [Time, 


“critically wounded” 
Manhattan jeweler 
May 8]? 
ARTHUR DOLE 
Columbus, Ohio 


Sir: 

Not just another “Manhattan Street Scene” 
—and far more than mere dramatic photogra- 
phy: Jacob Wasserman died of the wounds he 
received. 

Wasserman had survived the Nazi holocaust 
in Europe, but had lost his entire family. He 
came to the U.S, in 1946, and for four years he 
and his wife struggled to retain some form of 
economic security. Six weeks ago they had 
opened that little jewelry shop 

What six years under Hitler could not do 
was so neatly accomplished on that Saturday 
in Manhattan. 

RABBI 
Tulsa, Okla 


Brahms, Bop & BBC 
Sir: 

Mr. George Lasker of [Boston’s] WBMS 
lays the blame for the abandonment of Brahms 
for bop squarely at the feet of the American 
advertiser | Time, May 8]. But he errs in stat- 
ing that radio commercials offend the esthetic 
tastes of the listening audience. It is not the 
esthetic tastes that are insulted, but rather the 
normal, ordinary, human intelligence . . . 

Although I am definitely against the welfare 
state in any form, if government ownership 
[of] radio stations. . . can raise the American 
networks to the intellectual and cultural level 
of the BBC, then I would be the first to advo- 
cate such a measure. . . 

JoserpuH A, Moran 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Oo! La! La! 
Sir: 

French actress Paula Dehelly may “dub” 
[French dialogue] for Bergman, Hepburn, 
et al. [Timz, May 8], but you were wrong 
to include Merle Oberon. I recently com 
pleted an on-the-set writing assignment for 

| a made-in-France film (Pardon My French) 





AsHerR Dov KAHN 
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For today’s powerful new cars.... 
a terrifically powerful new gasoline 





also gives new life, new pep, and 


i (pe ENGINES in today’s new cars 
stops knocks in older cars, too—even 


are the most powerful ever de- 


signed by automotive engineers. 
They call for a new gasoline ...a 

super, anti-knock gasoline that will 

give you maximum performance in 


many with heavily carboned engines. 

So—whether your car is new or 
old—fill up with No-Nox right now! 
See what a difference this great new 





your new car. gasoline can make in your car! 


Gulf scientists— working hand-in- 
hand with automotive engineers— 
have developed just such a gasoline, 
the great new Gulf No-Nox! 

With this gasoline, you can be cer- 
tain your new car will give the bril- 
liant performance it was designed to 
give! Users are already reporting ter- 
rific power and top mileage with Gulf’s 
new No-Nox! 


Whisper-quiet, Knock-free Power! Easy, Fast-firing Starts! 
Quick, Safe Passing! Unexcelled Mileage! 


NEW 


TERRIFIC POWER IN EVERY DROP 


And the new No-Nox not only 
gives new cars peak performance. It 


” ‘ - . 
(Good Gulf—our “regular” gasoline—is better than ever, too!) 
Gulf Oil Corporation « Gulf Refining Company 
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It’s a private world of your own— your room on 
one of Santa Fe’s great trains, whether it’s a 
de luxe suite or economical roomette. 

When you feel like roaming, there’s a lounge 
car for friendly relaxation ... and at mealtime, 
you choose from a Fred Harvey menu and 
eat from a table, instead of a one-choice tray. 

You board the Santa Fe downtown, not out 
in the sticks. You leave on schedule in any 
weather ... see scenery and places en route at 
ground level...arrive safely, relaxed, refreshed. 
Yes, figure it out. You'll go Santa Fe —all the way! 


R. T. Anderson, General Possenger Traffic Manoger, Sonto Fe System Lines, Chicogo 4 








starring Miss Oberon—a double-version with 
each scene shot first in English and then in 
French—and I can vouch for Miss Oberon’s 
mellifluent rendition of my English speeches 
in French translation . . . 

ROLAND KIBBEE 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Tre did not say that Merle Ober- 
on, Ingrid Bergman or other stars 
could not speak French. Nevertheless, 
Paula Dehelly was Cinemactress Ober- 
on’s French voice in Temptation, That 
Uncertain Feeling and This Love of 
Ours.—Ep. 


News That's Fit 
Sir: 


Time, the best news magazine in the coun- 
try, featuring [May 8] the New York Times, 
the best newspaper in the world, constitutes 
a rare journalistic treat for any avid reader 

Perhaps if more newspapers and magazines 
followed policies less divergent from those 
of Tre and the New York Times, there 
would be a higher type of public official 
occupying governmental positions from the 
local to the international levels. 


Congratulations 
R. H. Apams 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Sir: 
Your story was as dull as the Times. 
A. Swet 
Chicago, Il. 


Sir: 

. . Six days out of the week I would 
read the Herald Tribune; Lester Markel 
wins on the seventh. 

I would suggest that for a week—but no 
longer—the Times and the New York Daily 
News interchange their editorial staffs. It 
would be refreshing to see Dick Tracy and 
“Voice of the People” in the Times. Both pa- 
pers would be better for the transfusion . . . 

If you would like to see a really good 
newspaper, subscribe to the Kansas City 
Star. 

Davin C. Brain 
Mission, Kans. 


G Time does.—Ep. 


Sir: 

... Your article brought back memories 
of my days at the Columbia University 
Journalism School, where the Times was our 
“Bible,” and where, when our Timesmen- 
instructors’ backs were turned, we sang 


There is no sex, there are no crimes, 
Featured in the New York Times; 
Of entertainment not a hint 
In all the news that's fit to print. 
Mina Costin 
South Bend, Ind. 


Sir: 


. . . During the war a friend of mine was 
temporarily located in a certain city, and 
due to housing conditions, had to take resi- 
dence in a section of the city—to say the 
least, not of his choice. His wife, being the 
type who makes the best of any situation, 
one morning said to her neighbor, as they 
were both weeding a flower bed® “We take 
the Sunday New York Times, and if you 
would like it, we will be glad to let you 
and your husband have it after we have 
finished.” To her complete astonishment, her 
neighbor said: “No thank you, as we don’t 
know a soul in New York” 


CALDER B. VAUGHAN 
Bexley, Ohio 
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Capital of Argentina—served by 
Braniff Airways—is one of the 
world’s great cities, third largest 
in the Westers Hemisphere. 


a ; Fe Fe é 

(Conquistador |J Here's a new way—a better way—to “B.A.” Imagine: 

nearly 6,000 miles with but two stops! Leave today. Be in Buenos Aires 
tomorrow. That’s what Braniff’s new EXPRESS ROUTE 


does in linking the United States with the capital of Argentina. 





Enjoy Luxury Travel on Braniff’s famed El Conquistador DC-6 flights— 
air-conditioned cabin lounges which convert to roomy sleeping berths; 
continental cocktail service; meals that are sheer food magic. Or, Budget Travel 
on El Intercontinental, Braniff’s popular DC-4 low-cost sky coach flights. 
Equally superb service to Havana, Panama, Guayaquil, Lima, and Rio. 
Twenty-two years’ experience insure your swift, safe passage. 
Offices in important cities throughout the Western Hemisphere. 


Consult your local Braniff office or your travel agent. 








Which call would you rather make? 


H’ LLO— HELLO, dear —can 
you hear me? No, I'm not 
sick or hurt—but I am in one 
whale of a jam! 


You know where Midville is 
—about 50 miles up the high- 
way. I was in a collision here 
awhile ago. Car skidded into 
another one—couldn’t help it. 


The other car’s smashed and 
the driver's shaken up—not bad, I guess—but gosh, what 
a going-over I've been getting! Questions — questions — 
questions—and now the police have decided they'd better 
hold me here till they're sure I can take care of the damage. 


No, we're not insured—you know that. 


Now, Mary, listen. Get hold of my brother. I don’t know 
where he is—at the office—home—club—anyway, get hold of 
him and explain what's happened. Tell him to get all the 
cash he can scrape up—and some credentials of some kind 
—and scram up here, fast as he can. Yeah—the police sta- 
tion. Hurry, please, or I'll be here all night! 











MORAL: INSURE IN The Travelers 





H ELLO, DARLING. Oh, no, I'm 
okay. Just wanted you to 
know J'm going to be delayed 


for an hour or so. 


I'm calling from Midville— 
uh huh—got in a bit of a smash- 
up here awhile ago. Nothing 
serious—I'll tell you about it when I get home. 


rhere’s not a thing to worry about now! We're insured, 
you know, and am I glad! There's a Travelers man here. 


He came over, and he's taking care of everything. 


I'll be along soon. What's that? In time for dinner? Sure! 


And remember, too, the man making f/is call has this com- 
forting knowledge ... The Travelers (who issued the first auto- 
mobile liability policy back in 1898) has more than 25,000 


l 





representatives, throughout the U.S. A. and Canada always 


one near by, ready to help when needed 





ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak 
Fire Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. Serving the 
insurance public in the United States since 1864 and in Canada 
since 1865, 





Bevoluri(on [7 power 


Since the earliest days of the “horseless 
carriage,’7men hav e been seeking a better, 
more efficient engine to drive their ma 
chines — on land, sea and in the air. 
In the propulsion laboratories at 
Boeing, the solution may have been 
found in an engine developed in collab 
oration with the Navy Bureau of Ships. 
It’s a compé act, 17 5 -horse power g: gas tur- 
bine* w hich may ea entus ally re place the 
piston engine for many everyday uses. 
Boeing ‘built its turbine originally in 
order to study thoroughly the character- 
istics of jet power as an aid to the design 


of better jet aircraft. Then engineers 
found that, even in its present stage of 
development, it is far ahead of the con 
ventional piston engine in simplicity of 
design, light weight, small size, and elimi 
nation of gearing and transmission prob- 
lems. It weighs less than one thirteenth 
as much as a Diesel engine of the same 
horsepower—hi iS only one-sixth the pe arts. 


The Boeing gas turbine has already 
successfully completed primary road tests 
in 1 heavy duty truck, Various other 
service tests are scheduled. Not yet avail 
able for general sale, the engine is be- 


Bullt by Boeing for the U. S. Air Force ore the new B-47 Stratojet bombers, 


8-50 Supertortresses and C-97 Stratofreighters; for the U. S. Army, L-15 Scout liaison planes; 





With no mechanical link between power produc- 
Boeing's gas turbine 
provides infinitely variable transmission, 


ing and output sections, 


lieved by engineers to have excellent 
future possibilities for industrial power 
and heating, for driving small airplanes, 
boats, trucks—even your future automo- 
bile! And it operates on the cheapest 
kind of fuels. 

In developing the gas turbine, Boeing 
has applie d the same superb teamwork of 
engine CTs, de: signe rs and production pe Tr 
sonnel that has made “Built by 


3oeing” 
a symbol of excellence the world over. 


‘The gas turbine is like a jet airplane engine 
except that it turns a driveshaft instead of pro- 


pelling with its own thrust. 


BOLIMVG 


and for five of the world’s leading airlines, fleets of the new twin-deck Stratocruisers. 









Just a Piece of 


RUBBER 


That’s all. 

It stretches—and snaps back again. : 
But on that simple quality of elasticity our modern 
world is based—our automobiles, our trucks and 
busses, our planes, our telephones and electric appliances. 


Natural Rubber comes from Southeast Asia 


Natural rubber from the milk of the rubber tree | 
is a key raw material of modern living. } 
Over 90% of all tree rubber comes from Southeast Asia— 

over a million tons a year. 


And the United States uses nearly half of it. 
Better Living for all of us 


More natural rubber means better living for all of us— 
better tires, better cushioning, 
better roads, better hundreds of other products. 


And more natural rubber means better living for millions 
of people in Southeast Asia as well— 

people who are outside the Iron Curtain and who look to 
the United States as their principal market. 


Natural rubber is one of the few agricultural products 
that is selling today on a free market— = 
unsubsidized, uncontrolled, and unrestricted. 


















Nature and Science Serving Mankind 


Over 90% of all the rubber grown in the 


“Natural Rubber and You” 4 free picture booklet 
world comes from this area— Southeast Asia. 





showing how natural rubber ia prown and giving facts 

and statistics about ite production and use. 

Now Uses For Natural Rubber fookirts on “rubber 

roads”’ and “lates foam cushioning’’ tell about these 

important recent decelopments in new uses for natural =-_ 
rubber, 





Natural Rubber Bureau wv»: « s:.,.v.w. Washington 6, D.C. These Booklets Sent Free On Request 
NATURAL RUBBER MEANS BETTER QUALITY AND LOWER PRICES IN HUNDREDS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS — FROM BABY NIPPLES TO GIANT TRUCK TIRES 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Oxon Tine-rodern 


Do you remember the scraggly little 
bull calf on Trme’s June 14, 1948 cover 
(see cut)? Bewildered, unsteady on its 
feet, shrouded in ticker tape, the lit- 
tle fellow symbolized the baby bull 
market which Wall Street was nursing 
at the time. 


Next week, almost two years older 
and many pounds (and Dow-Jones 
points) heavier, the bull will make his 
second appearance on TiMeE’s cover 
(thus joining the circle of such cover 
repeaters as Harry Truman, Winston 
Churchill, Joe Stalin, ef al.). The cover 
story accompanying his 
first appearance _indi- 
cated that Trme’s ed- 
itors were bullish on 
the U.S. economy and 
thought that, if all went 
well, the stock market 
would advance to about 
the point it has now 
reached. Next week's 
cover story will take a 
iresh look at the mar- 
ket and the economy. 


The continued ex- 
pansion of American 
business is probably to- 
day’s most important 
news story outside of the Cold War. It 
is also the special concern of Time’s 
Business & Finance department, whose 
motto, if it had one, would undoubt- 
edly be that anybody who wants to 
understand the U.S. should first un- 
derstand U.S. business. 


Time tries each week to print the 
news of business that is most signifi- 
cant, the news the editors think you 
should know about. It may be about 
beef cattle, movies, models, railroads, 
hotels, airlines, automakers, and scores 
of other dissimilar topics. It may be an 
old-fashioned success story—in many 
ways the lifeblood of a free-enterpris- 
ing economy. Sometimes it is a story 
of business failure. 


Often, Tuwe’s business stories antic- 





ipate important front-page news to 
come. One such was the cover story on 
Eugene Holman, president of Standard 
Oil Co. of N.J. (March 24, 1947), 
which explained the corporation’s $300 
million expansion into Middle Eastern 
oil as an attempt not only to make 
money but at the same time to convey 
the “tangible benefits of free enter- 
prise” to a backward land. Almost 
two years later the U.S.’s Point Four 
plan for world recovery was launched 
to encourage just such tangible bene- 
fits as this. 


Although the U.S. is the world’s 
great, example of a free enterprise 
economy that works, 
Americans are inclined 
to take this for grant- 
ed. They are also in- 
clined to balk at pro- 
duction figures and the 
“dull” statistics of busi- 
ness. In today’s world 
those figures are impor- 
tant. Recently, a Time 
editor encountered an 
Austrian official who 
was flabbergasted by 
the quantities of cars 
and television __ sets 
owned by U.S. workers. 
The official explained: 
Boris Chaliavin <iTnti] IT came here I 
never believed it, even though I had 
read it. The Russians said all those 
figures were just propaganda, and I 
believed them because I didn’t think 
there could be that many cars.” 


These figures are part of the story 
that America is trying to tell the 
world. And from the reactions we have 
been getting to Trme’s business cover- 
age, our readers are convinced that it 
is more important now than ever to 
have a true understanding of U.S. 
business affairs. 


Cordially yours, 


OS lees 
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THE NATION 
The Good War 


Hope could be more than a straw. It 
was possible last week to catch the sound 
of confident, reassuring voices in the 
Western World. One of them said: 

“The cold war is a good war. It is the 
only war in history where the question of 
destruction doesn’t enter into it at all. 
Everything we are doing is building up. 
We have rebuilt Europe, not destroyed it.” 

The voice was that of Paul Hoffman, 
head of ECA. He spoke in Washington to 
a group of businessmen. His words were 
for the impatient, the decriers, the calam- 
ity howlers. “If the Marshall Plan had not 
been in effect you would have had part of 
Western Europe’at least under the domi- 
nation of the Kremlin and we would have 
spent much more for increased defense 
than we have spent for the Marshall Plan. 
Now, if we carry on a smart, resourceful 
cold war, the kind of war free people can 
carry on, Russia will be contained.” 

As Hoffman spoke, the twelve foreign 
ministers of the Atlantic Treaty nations 
were meeting in London. France's dra- 
matic offer to pool her coal and steel in- 
dustries with those of Germany could 
mean the beginning of the end of a pri- 
mary cause of age-old hatreds in the West. 
Last week’s announcements from London 
—of a permanent Atlantic Treaty strat- 
egy committee, of the Atlantic nations’ 
aim to build toward a balanced, collective 
military force (see INTERNATIONAL)— 
meant that free men were no longer sitting 
on their feet and wringing their hands, but 
moving along a steady road. 

For the U.S., the London. decisions 
meant also fhe abandonment of a once- 
cherished concept of balance among its 
own Army, Navy and Air Force. The 
Armed Forces Day parade in Washington, 
marching past Harry Truman and other 
dignitaries (see cut), perhaps marked the 
last time the three services would be 
roughly equal in strength and cost. From 
now on, the U.S. Navy and Air Force 
would expand, and the Army would likely 
get less, as the U.S. fitted its needs and 
skills into the common pool of Western 
defense. 

The London decisions meant the ac- 
ceptance by the U.S. of new obligations, 
the surrender of some self-sufficiency. 
They were also an indication of U.S. belief 
in the integrity and determination of the 
whole Atlantic community. 

“All we have to do,” said Hoffman to 
the businessmen, “is carry on intelligent- 
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EISENHOWER, JOHNSON & TRUMAN 
Free men were moving along a steady road. 


ly, and at extremely low cost, the politi- 
cal, economic, military and informational 
measures already under way. Then, with 
luck, all of us in this room will live to see 
freedom on the march again.” 


THE CONGRESS 
Tyranny or Blasphemy 


Just as the Senate chaplain finished the 
opening prayer one day last week, a big, 
white-haired man in a blue suit and bow 
tie walked slowly into the chamber and 
took his seat. Vice President Barkley, 
presiding, noted the white-haired Sena- 
tor’s presence and the members stood and 
applauded. Arthur Vandenberg, who had 
undergone nine major operations in the 
past seven months and had not been at his 
Senate desk since February, rose with 
some effort, smiled and made a slight bow. 

He had come to the chamber to cast his 
vote on one of the most perplexing ques- 
tions before the 81st Congress: How far 
should the Federal Government go in 
guaranteeing the rights of all its citizens? 
The Senate was about to face a showdown 
on the Fair Employment Practices bill— 
the measure which would make the na- 
tion’s employers liable to fines and pos- 
sible imprisonment if they were found 
guilty of discriminating against their 
workers on account of race or religion. 


Neither Daddy nor Mammy. The Sen- 
ate had approached the matter grudgingly. 
Majority Leader Scott Lucas, doggedly 
vowing to make good on Harry Truman’s 
civil rights program, had made FEPC the 
next order of business, had then let an 
easygoing Southern filibuster jog along 
for most of two weeks. The debate had 
had its high & low points. 

Georgia’s Walter’ George managed to 
combine demagoguery and intelligent dis- 
cussion all in one speech, “The Republi- 
cans did not ‘daddy’ the thing,” charged 
George, “and the Democrats did not 
‘daddy’ it nor ‘mammy’ it. The Commu- 
nists are entitled to the credit.” On an even 
keel—The bill we are discussing raises a 
fundamental issue of government,” he said 
and he raised the familiar issue of states’ 
rights. “There are honorable Senators who 
will say that such a law is working very 
well in certain states.” But he was against 
the government attempting to force moral 
attitudes upon 150 million citizens. “I 
myself do not undertake to point out how 
government can make a man be good or 
Christian or tolerant because government 
cannot do so. If government undertakes 
to do so, it becomes a tyranny.” 

"What We Are Doing.” Replied Scott 
Lucas: “The laws of a government are 
considered civilized to the extent that they 
protect the life of its citizens against the 
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conduct and acts of others. The right of 
life is no less than the right to work and 
earn a livelihood ... A nation which 
must call upon every man and woman, 
regardless of race or religion, to protect it 
in time of grave crisis should secure to 
each of its citizens the right equally with 
all men to earn a livelihood. . . What we 
are doing here is trying to solve rationally 
a serious national problem.” 

But the Senate, in a worn and angry 
mood, was more waspish than rational. 
Minnesota’s bouncy Hubert Humphrey 
called the South’s arguments “blasphemy,” 
and twice had to take his seat for defying 
senatorial decorum, Senators swapped in- 
sults and personal attacks. Lucas finally 
moved in to shut off the Dixiecrat filibus- 
ter by cloture, not in order to get a vote 
on FEPC itself but just to get to the first 
step: a vote on a motion to bring the bill 
to the floor. 

The Stayaways.: Under new Senate 
tules, cloture requires a constitutional 
two-thirds majority (64) of the entire 
Senate. Before filing his petition, Lucas 
had challenged the Republicans to support 
him in trying to get the Senate to limit 
debate. The Republicans threw back a 
yelling gibe; it was up to Lucas to pro- 
duce the necessary support from among 
the Trumancrats. An hour after Arthur 
Vandenberg took his seat, Barkley called 
for the cloture vote. It failed of passage 
by twelve votes. The score: 52 for, 32 
against. 

There was no comfort for Lucas in the 
results. An almost solid phalanx of South- 
ern Democrats stood against him. Such 








Administration stalwarts as Tydings of 


Maryland and Frank Graham of North 
Carolina, who was engaged in a bitter 
primary fight, managed to be absent. Six 
Democrats from western and border states 
voted against cloture. Lucas was able to 
count only 19 Democrats in his camp. 
From the other side of the aisle, 33 Re- 
publicans, including the ailing Vandenberg, 
gave Lucas more embarrassment than sat- 
isfaction by coming out loud & clear for 
cloture; only six Republicans turned up 
on the side of the Dixiecrats. 

With the habitual, well-dressed air of 
weariness which he wears like a shroud, 
Scott Lucas laid aside FEPC. But “only 
temporarily,” he said. They would get on 
with other pressing business, but they 
would come back to the FEPC fight. 

But FEPC was as good as dead and only 
useful for political tub-thumping. From 
the Republican side Minority Leader Ken- 
neth Wherry crowed: “The Democratic 
Party again has failed ... The Demo- 
cratic Party is split into northern and 
southern wings and cannot deliver on any 
of its promises.” 

Last week the Senate also: 

@ Killed three more (making a total of 
five) of 21 presidential reorganization 
plans which otherwise would have auto- 
matically become law on May 24. The 
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VANDENBERG 
He was applauded. 


measures: to increase the authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture by bringing agen- 
cies in his department more closely under 
his control; to make the chairmen of the 
Interstate Commerce and the Federal 
Communications Commissions directly re- 
sponsible for the commissions’ activities. 

@ Received a report on employment of 
homosexuals in the U.S. Government after 
a Senate subcommittee heard the testi- 
mony of a Washington police lieutenant 
that 3,750 perverts hold Government jobs. 
Dr. R. H. Felix, director of the National 
Institute of Mental Health, informed Sen- 
ators that perhaps 4% of the white U.S, 
male population were “confirmed homo- 
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sexuals,” so he did not think that Wash- 
ington, D.C. was much worse than any- 
where else. The appalled subcommittee 
thought an investigation should be made 
anyhow. 
The House: 

q Passed a bill (like one already voted by 
the Senate) to ban importation or inter- 
state shipments of obscene recordings. 

@ Passed an authorization stuffed with 
pork fat to spend $1 billion in the next 
two years on the construction of new high- 
ways, sent the measure on to the Senate. 


ORGANIZATIONS 
Not All Devils 


Benjamin J. Buttenwieser, Manhattan 
investment banker, onetime president of 
the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 
and now Assistant U.S. High Commis- 
sioner for Germany, made a trip home to 
make a couple of speeches. One of them 
was to be given to a convention of the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 
a group dedicated to “promoting better 
group relations.” 

He was going to say: “Of course there 
are former Nazis in many public positions 
. « « Let us keep in mind, however, that 
though these people were certainly not 
heroes, not all of them were devils.” 

He doubted whether it was wise to try 
to keep 7,000,000 former Nazi Party 
members (altogether some 25 million peo- 
ple, counting dependents) “outside the 
community, or outcasts from it.” He was 
prepared to plead for forgiveness: “We 
would indeed leave arid the fields in which 
the Germans must plant the seeds of right 
thinking if those fields were parched by 
the withering materialism of revenge.” 

He was prepared to admit that a rebirth 
of nationalism had brought about the re- 
emergence of some dangerous elements. 
But “if there were no rebirth of pride in 
Germany it would indeed mark a spirit of 
hopeless futility” that would discourage 
any hope for a German birth of democracy. 

Buttenwieser did make his speech last 
week to the Foreign Policy Association, 
but he never got to speak to the Anti- 
Defamation League. Its 35-man national 
commission, studying a preview of his ad- 
dress, decided that it did not like its “gen- 
eral tenor,” that it was “an apologia for 
the limited job that has been done to de- 
nazify Germany; and gives aid and en- 
couragement to. . . vicious elements .. .” 
Mr. Buttenwieser was scratched off the 
convention program. 

Last week the League issued its own re- 
port on the situation: Germany is the 
“real winner of the cold war.” Said League 
Chairman Meier Steinbrink, justice of the 
New York Supreme Court: Anti-Semitism 
“is more prevalent in Western Germany 
than when Hitler first appeared on the 
scene,” and “the reins have been handed 
back to that same caliber of German lead- 
ership which has yet to cleanse itself of 
the blood of two wars.” 
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OPINION 
Why Be Confused? 


Despite Paul Hoffman’s appraisal (see 
above) the average U.S. citizen was under- 
standably confused by comments of Wash- 
ington experts on the state of the cold 
war and the state of the nation’s readiness: 

President Truman: The world is more 
settled now than in 1946. 

J.C.S. Chairman Omar Bradley: Even if 
events are not worse, the accumulation of 
them makes the situation worse. 

Defense Secretary Louis Johnson: War 
is not on the horizon at the moment. 

Chairman W. Stuart Symington of the 
National Security Resources Board: The 
nation must be ready for war at any time 
without warning or formal declaration. . . 
Already we are being warred against... 

Army Chief of Staff J. Lawton Collins: 
I am still of the opinion that we can pre- 
vent war. 

Navy Secretary Francis Matthews: 
There is nothing in the current interna- 
tional picture to justify the assumption 
that we shall not again be called upon to 
defend ourselves. 

Defense Secretary Louis Johnson: We 
have a national defense team in every 
sense of the word. . . Americans will find 
an Army, Navy and Air Force in a healthy 
state of preparedness. 

Air Force Chief of Staff Hoyt S. Vanden- 
berg: The provision of a reasonably ade- 
quate air defense system is not possible un- 
der our present program ... The strength 
of our Air Force at the present time is not 
sufficient to continue an all-out air war 
lasting more than a few months... 


THE CENSUS 
Accounting for Everybody 


With the census seven weeks old and 
still unfinished, the nation was acting as 
apprehensive as a housewife getting a new 
hair-do. Many a city had a horrible pre- 
monition that it wasn’t going to look as 
flashy as it had hoped when it finally got 
to the mirror. The alarm over a short 
count was greatest on the West Coast; 
city officiate were using everything but 
moose calls and native beaters to get 
every last bum and baby located, quizzed 
and accounted for. 

San Francisco, mortally afraid that it 
would be credited with fewer than the 
827,000 inhabitants who.were officially 
counted during a special census in 1945, 
was sending cops, firemert, and meter read- 
ers out to track down uncounted citizens. 
Seattle, which has 508,096 names in its 
city directory, had a fevered hunch that 
the census count would be less than a half 
million (1940 pop. 368,000). Its city coun- 
cil appropriated $800 to provide enumera- 
tors with free bus fares. Idaho Falls cried 
that it had been robbed by census-takers 
of 15% of its population. 

Cities in other parts of the country 
showed the same anxieties. Scranton, Pa., 
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Fort Lauderdale, Fla., and Sioux City, 
Iowa, were all demanding their rights and 
the Census Bureau expected dozens of 
anguished cries from the bleachers in the 
next few weeks. Not all of this was in- 
jured civic pride. Most cities get state tax 
money on a population basis and their 
officials thought they saw the Government 
depriving them of good, hard cash. 

Meanwhile most people seemed to be 
as anxious as their mayors to get them- 
selves counted. The average citizen had 
taken to asking: “Have you got counted 
yet?” and discussing the operation as if he 
had had his appendix removed. 

But there were some complaints. Many 
citizens concluded that the census ques- 
tions were either too general or subject to 
too much loose interpretation. Novelist 





LABOR 
True to the Red, White & Blue 


Ever since it gave the old heave-ho to 
the United Electrical Workers at its con- 
vention last November, the C.1.O, has 
been steadily scraping the rest of the 
Communist-dominated unions off its 
shoes. Last week, with six already ex- 
pelled, it called San Francisco’s lean, 
hawk-nosed Longshore Boss Harry Bridges 
to Washington to stand trial on a charge 
of following the Moscow line and sabotag- 
ing C.I.O. policy. 

For three days the hearings went on, 
behind closed doors in the C.I.O.’s lime- 
stone headquarters on Jackson Place, which 
looks out on the garden of Blair House 
(Harry Truman’s bedroom is not much 
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Harry Bripces & AIDES IN WASHINGTON 
In the shoe scraper, a red herring? 


Ben Ames (Leave Her to Heaven) Wil- 
liams took delight in answering with literal 
honesty, told the census taker he had been 
last employed in 1912, had never finished 
high school (he had studied under a tutor) 
and that, counting meditation, he had 
toiled 112 hours the previous week. 

None of this meant that the nation 
wasn’t just wild to see how it looked in 
1950; after all, like the woman with the 
new hair-do, discontented factions could 
always blame the operator, the solution, 
the curlers or the state of the weather 
until the next time. 


FISCAL 
Drip, Drip, Drip 


Every day this week, as it did last week 
and will next week, the U.S. Government 
is spending $1,000,000 to buy butter, 
cheese and powdered milk, to keep them 
off the market and keep the prices up. 


more than 50 feet away). William Stein- 
berg, president of the pint+sized American 
Radio Association, was the prosecutor, 
and three C.I.O. union officers the judges. 
Bridges, accompanied by a gaudily shirted 
Hawaiian aide, argued back that all the 
charges were red herrings. Since a San 
Francisco federal jury had already de- 
cided that fiery Harry Bridges was a Com- 
munist, there seemed little doubt about 
the outcome. 

Two more unions—the Marine Cooks 
and Stewards and the Fishermen & Allied 
Workers were scheduled for hearings this 
week. The Fur & Leather Workers would 
get the business in June—so would the 
United Furniture Workers unless a right- 
wing faction was successful in gaining con- 
trol. After that the C.I.0. would be able 
to boast that it had done almost every- 
thing to preserve the “basic American 
trade union objectives” except to order 
George M. Cohan music on its picket lines. 
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Leo Rosenthal—Pix 
VLADIMIR HovupEeK 
Despite an allergy. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
The Neck, Not the Heart 


When Jan Papanek, friend of Benes and 
democracy, walked out of his United Na- 
tions post in 1948 in protest against the 
Communist rape of his homeland, the new 
Red bosses of Czechoslovakia picked a 
successor who was more appreciative of 
the virtues of Communist-style democra- 
cy. Within a few days, Vladimir Houdek, 
a lumpish, round-shouldered Communist 
with an acute allergy to hard work, ar- 
rived at Lake Success spouting epithets at 
his predecessor. Papanek, he trumpeted, 
was a traitor to his country and a tool of 
the Western warmongers. 

Out of Favor. Houdek settled listlessly 
into parakeet row at U.N. He spoke only 
what Moscow told him to say, voted the 
way Moscow told him to vote, stomped 
out of council chambers when Moscow’s 
delegates stomped out. It was not a de- 
manding life, it paid well ($12,000 a year, 
tax free) and it put Houdek into position 
to enjoy the bourgeois pleasures of Long 
Island. 

It was not until a few months ago that 
he began to feel uncomfortable. First, 
Houdek learned that Foreign Minister 
Vladimir Clementis, his influential friend 
at court, had been booted from office and 
marked for trial for the crime of “West- 
ernism.” Then Houdek himself was sum- 
moned back to Prague for “consultation.” 

Last week 37-year-old Vladimir Hou- 
dek, fallen from favor and apparently fac- 
ing a Moscow-style purge trial back home, 
announced a discovery: Soviet Russia had 
robbed Czechoslovakia of her independ- 
ence. Houdek sent his $1,100 passage 
money back to the Czech delegation and 
issued a long statement of resignation at 
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U.N. headquarters. Insisting that he was 
still a “socialist”, he sent Joseph Stalin a 
cablegram, quoting Lenin at him to prove 
that Stalin really shouldn’t be so beastly 
to Czechoslovakia. He also dispatched a 
third message, to President Truman, ask- 
ing asylum in the U.S. for himself, his 
wife and two daughters. “I [do] so,” he 
wrote, “in order to protest to the whole 
world against the methods which are being 
used in Eastern European countries . . .” 

Over the Air. Pleased at another dis- 
play of Titoism in the Communist ranks, 
State Department officials beamed Hou- 
dek’s words to Eastern Europe on the 
Voice of America and indicated that ul- 
timately they would let Houdek remain 
in the U.S. But no one thought he had 
changed his mind or his heart; it was his 
neck he was thinking of. 

Gaunt and nervous, Houdek holed up 
in his unpretentious suburban home at 
Great Neck, N.Y., just across the street 
from a police station, and contemplated 
the necessity of working for a living. 
Cocking his ear toward Prague, he said 
dolefully: “They will . . . declare me a 
traitor, but I do not regard this as a 
personal thing.” 


IMMIGRATION 


Reprieve 

Though it huffed and puffed, the Gov- 
ernment still could not budge a pert, 
German-born woman named Ellen Knauff 
last week. For 22 months she had been 
clinging precariously to her flimsy foot- 
hold in the U.S. 

She had come to the U.S. to get her 
American citizenship after marrying a nat- 
uralized U.S. combat veteran in Germany 
after the war. She was stopped at Ellis 
Island by Justice’s Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, which announced that 
she was a bad security risk, and stood on 
its legal right to give no details. Immigra- 
tion prepared to send Mrs. Knauff back 
to Europe. 

What's Up? Twice Ellen Knauff won 
reprieves from the courts, one by only a 
few hours. Then boos and hisses began to 
come from the gallery: the New York 
Post and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch had 
taken up her case. The House Judiciary 
Committee heard Mrs. Knauff’s story— 
she had served the British R.A.F. with dis- 
tinction during the war, worked for the 
U.S. in Germany after the war, sworn that 
she had never been a Communist or a 
Communist sympathizer. What, then, was 
all the fuss about? 

Her theory was that a jealous rival for 
her husband’s affections had spread false 
rumors about her. The House Judiciary 
Committee fumed when the Justice De- 
partment refused to tell its side of the 
story. At the committee’s angry urging, 
the House of Representatives unanimous- 
ly passed a bill to let Ellen Knauff enter 
the country. 

That didn’t stop the Justice Depart- 
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ment. It had legal justification for its 
position: wartime power to exclude any 
alien it considers dangerous to the U.S. 
without granting him a hearing. The only 
inkling anybody got of its case against 
35-year-old Ellen Knauff turned up in a 
letter which was introduced into the court 
records. It was from former Attorney 
General Tom Clark to an unnamed friend; 
it said that the Justice Department was 
convinced that Ellen Knauff had been a 
paid agent for the pre-Communist govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia while she worked 
for the U.S. Army. 

What's the Hurry? Last week, U.S. 
attorneys overcame another of Ellen 
Knaufi’s court appeals and, without both- 
ering to wait for final congressional action, 
bundled her bag & baggage to La Guardia 
Airport. Mrs. Knau‘i’s attorney rushed an 
appeal to Supreme Court Justice Robert 
H. Jackson in Washington. Jackson, one 
of the three justices who dissented when 
the Supreme Court tossed out Mrs. 
Knauff's first appeal, looked at the clock 
and dictated an eleventh-hour hairbreadth 
reprieve for the woman. “Bundling this 
woman onto an airplane to get her out of 
this country within hours after the de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals,” Justice 
Jackson wrote, “. .. would defeat [the 
Supreme] Court’s jurisdiction [and]... 
would circumvent any action by Congress 
- + « to cancel her exclusion.” Word of 
his action was quickly flashed by telephone 
to immigration authorities at La Guardia 
field. 

The 11 o'clock plane for Germany took 
off on schedule, with Ellen Knauff’s bag- 
gage stowed in its luggage hold. But Ellen 
Knauff stayed behind, saved by 20 min- 
utes for another chapter in her fight to 
stay in the U.S, 








N.Y. Daily Mirror—International 
ELLEN KNAUFF 
Only an inkling. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
The Passing of High-Button Shoes 


The fight was noisy as a tenement row, 
and sometimes as unseemly. But when the 
shouting subsided in Pennsylvania last 
week, the liberal wing of the Republican 
Party, led by Republican Governor James 
Duff, was on top. It had trounced old (87) 
Joe Grundy, the foxy political grandpa 
who for almost 30 years had run the 
state’s Republican Party on the principle 





Associated Press 
GovEeRNOR DuFF 
“Tf these birds think... 


that what was good for big business was 
good for the people. 

In the biggest primary vote in the 
state’s history, Duff won the nomination 
for U.S. Senator from Grundy-backed 
Congressman John C. Kunkel, by a spec- 
tacular 2-to-1 majority. More important, 
he swept in with him (by a comfortable 
193,000-vote margin), his politically un- 
impressive candidate for governor, Su- 
perior Court Judge John S. Fine. 

"For a Few." “The fight,” Duff had 
said, “is between high-button-shoe reac- 
tionaries and the advocates of progres- 
sive government.” Grundyism, trumpeted 
Duff, meant “government by a few, for a 
few, at the expense of the public.” Grun- 
dymen retorted bitterly that Duff was a 
“me-too” spendthrift, viéwed with alarm 
the millions he had added to the state’s 
budget for welfare services, pointed out 
that Harry Truman himself had facetious- 
ly invited him to become a Democrat. 

With Duff a pre-election favorite, the 
crucial fight was for the governorship 
with its control of 40,000 state jobs. 
Judge Fine, longtime boss of Luzerne 
County (Wilkes-Barre), was heavily at- 
tacked by Grundymen who called him “a 
cardboard candidate,” “Little Sir Echo,” 
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and a “political judge” who winked at 
gambling. Grundy set out a bait for un- 
decided voters by backing retired Phila- 
delphia Banker Jay Cooke, who insisted 
he was an independent. Duff met the 
challenge head-on. “Cooke is no more 
independent of the old guard than the 
thumb on Grundy’s right hand,” snorted 
Duff. “I would prefer to be defeated than 
to be on a mixed ticket.” 

Fine’s victory gave Duff undisputed 
control of the party machinery and pa- 
tronage, finally put old Joe Grundy out in 
the anteroom. And as one minor effect, 
Duff's victory did no good for the 1952 
presidential hopes of Harold Stassen, Stas- 
sen campaigned for Cooke, his 1948 Penn- 
sylvania campaign manager, and that was 
not likely to endear him to Jim Dufi’s 
73-member Pennsylvania delegation in 
the 1952 G.O.P. convention. 

Freshest Face. At 67, bristle-haired, 
homespun Jim Duff had suddenly become 
a major power in the Republican Party 
and its freshest face in years. Some even 
talked of him as a presidential prospect; 
after all he was only one year older than 
Harry Truman himself.* The son of a 
Presbyterian minister, Jim Duff grew up 
among the rigs and hard-knuckled men of 
western Pennsylvania's oilfields. Trained 
as a lawyer, he made a fortune in wild- 
catting, lost it in the 1929 crash. A dele- 
gate to many a political convention but 
never a candidate until 1946, Duff cam- 
paigned for others, ran the 1942 guberna- 
torial campaign for his (and Grundy’s) 
old friend Ed Martin. Martin made him 
attorney general, and helped put him in 
the governor's chair as his successor. 

As governor, Duff soon ran afoul of 
Grundy’s Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ 
Association when he insisted that they 
clean up the sewage that their mines and 
factories spewed into the state’s rivers. 
He turned a deaf ear to pleas for accus- 
tomed favors. Snapped Duff: “If these 
birds think that the general run of people 
are interested in watching them make the 
rich richer and the poor poorer, they’re 
crazy.” 

Nickels & Poets. A big man, Duff is 
outspoken, disarmingly candid, unaffect- 
edly informal. In Harrisburg, all anyone 
needs to talk to the governor is a nickel 
and a pay telephone. At the summer man- 
sion at Indiantown Gap, he putters around 
the greenhouse and garden, casually re- 
turning the waves of passing neighbors. 
He subscribes to the Manchester Guar- 
dian, firmly supports bipartisan foreign 
policy. His other favorite reading is 
the seed catalogue and the Elizabethan 
poets, whom he can quote at length from 
memory. 

The election this fall is still to be won, 
but Duff is given a good chance of beating 





% The only President ever to be inaugurated at 
68 was General William Henry Harrison. Less 
than a month after his inauguration, he caught 
a cold from a walk in the rain, and died. 


plodding Senator Francis Myers, Demo- 
cratic whip in the 81st Congress. The 
Democrats have hopefully stored away all 
the charges of vote buying and fraud 
hurled by the battling Republicans, and 
last week they were wondering aloud 
whether Grundymen would work very 
hard for a man who has sworn to strip 
them of all patronage. But Jim Duff had 
no regrets. Said he: “It was a fight which 
had to take place, because the party could 
not go two ways at the same time.” 





Boss GRUNDY 
«+. they’re crazy.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
A Swing & a Miss 


Though Republican leaders in Oregon 
wasted no love on their maverick U.S. 
Senator Wayne Morse, there was just no 
stopping him. The only real opposition 
that turned up against him in last week’s 
primary was a lantern-jawed farmer from 
Deadwood named David I. Hoover, who 
had never run for office before. Hoover, 
an ex-deputy sheriff from Los Angeles, 
implied that Morse was a Communist or 
worse, and businessmen, lumbermen, doc- 
tors backed Farmer Hoover with wads of 
cash. But when the returns were in Morse 
had beaten Hoover by a 2-to-1 vote, and 
seemed virtually certain of re-election in 
the fall. 


MANNERS & MORALS 
Icka Backa, Soda Cracker 


Insistent in adult ears, the rhythmic 
tick-tick-tick of jump ropes sounded last 
week across the land. From Atlanta to 
San Francisco, from Boston to Dallas, the 
shrill chant of little-girl voices made loud 
the early morning’s quiet and the twi- 
light’s repose. To the irascible, the runes 
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sounded much as ever, but a careful lis- 
tener could detect differences. In Dallas, 
little girls chanted: 


Dagwood, Dagwood, do you love Blon- 
die? 
Yes, no, maybe so, certainly. 


Instead of Charlie Chaplin, now: 


Betty Grable went to France 

To teach the soldiers how to dance. 
Salute to the captain, bow to the queen, 
And touch the bottom of the submarine. 


And it was Betty, “sweet as a rose,” who 
sits “Down in the meadow, where the 
green grass grows.” Donald Duck was a 
“one-legged duck, two-legged duck, three- 
legged duck.” In Seattle, the singsong 
went: 


Hi, ho, Silver, how about a date? 

Meet you at the corner about half 
past eight. 

T can do the rumba, I can do the splits 

I can wear my dress up high above 
my hips. 


Bits of flotsam had drifted down from 
the adult world and lodged in old rhymes, 
In Denver, the verse went: 


Mother, mother, I am ill 

Call the doctor from over the hill 

In came the doctor, in came the nurse 

In came the lady with the alligator 
purse. 

Penicillin, said the doctor. 

Penicillin, said the nurse. 

Penicillin, said the lady with the alli- 
gator purse. 


An age which considered Kinsey an au- 
thority and Rita Hayworth a Cinderella 
had left its mark; 
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Cinderella, dressed in yellow 

Went downtown to meet her fella 
On the way her panties busted 
How many people were disgusted? 


But Grandma probably would smile 
reminiscently at an Atlanta favorite: 


Fudge, fudge, call the judge 
Mommy's got a newborn baby 
’Taint a girl, taint a boy 

Just a common baby. 

Wrap it up in tissue paper. 
Drop it down the elevator. 


The techniques remained as firmly tra- 
ditional as “Teddy bear, Teddy bear” or 
“Icka backa, soda cracker.” “Pepper” (fast 
turns with one hop a turn) was likely to 
be called “skinning” or “the fasties.’” 

Like their elders, the young found mod- 
ern living full of frustrations: 


Bubble gum, bubble gum, chew and 


blow 

Bubble gum, bubble gum, scrape your 
toe 

Bubble gum, bubble gum, tastes so 
sweet 


Get that bubble gum off your feet. 
In Boston, a youngster sadly intoned: 


Had a little radio 

Put it in a tree 

Only station I could get 
Was W-B-Z, 


Television had not yet invaded their in- 
nocence. But skippers had long since suc- 
cumbed to the radio gag. Now, oldtimers 
noted sadly the old favorite had become: 


Roses are red, violets are blue. 
I was very pretty, 
Wha’ hoppened to you? 


International 
SoutH AmBoy WATERFRONT (LEFT: OUTLINE OF DEMOLISHED PIER) 
The mushroom cloud was grey-white and languid. 


DISASTER 


The Last Shipment 

South Amboy, N.J. (pop. 9,500), a 
minor port on the southern arm of vast 
New York Harbor, is the kind of non- 
descript town through which most travel- 
ers pass on the way to somewhere else. 
Manhattan vacationists zip past on the 
way to seaside villages and resorts. Com- 
muters on the Pennsylvania’s gritty Jersey 
Shore line spend five minutes there every 
trip, buried in their newspapers or staring 
glumly at a shabby luncheonette across 
from a tavern while the electric engine is 
changed for a steam locomotive. Sprawled 
along the estuary of the Raritan River, 
just across the bay from the south tip of 
Staten Island, South Amboy exists as a 
kind of service entrance to the Port of 
New York, and it gets service-entrance 
traffic: coal, fertilizer from its own Ameri- 
can Agricultural Chemical Co. (locally 
known as the “Stink House’) and recent- 
ly, in increasing amounts, explosives for 
peace and war. 

Last Friday night a slow, chilly drizzle 
was falling on South Amboy, but it was 
shopping night and many housewives were 
downtown. Over on the river front, a gang 
of longshoremen worked late. From twelve 
railroad cars they were unloading a deadly 
cargo: anti-tank and anti-personnel mines 
for Pakistan’s army, 2,000 cases of dyna- 
mite for blasting in Afghanistan. It was a 
tough but familiar job to the dockers. 
From the cars they moved the cases across 
the. dock to four lighters, stowed them in 
neat, harmless-looking piles. When the 
job was done, the cargo would be ferried 
out to a freighter in the bay. 

"Stalin's Started It."" Over in town, 
South Amboy’s Mayor John Leonard, a 
short, fat man who likes to wear a baseball 
player’s warmup jacket, was done with his 
day's work. He was watching Captain 
Video on his television set, had settled 
down for a snug evening at home. His 
plans were quickly changed. 

With a thundering roar, 467 tons of 
explosives blew up. 

Across South Amboy windows burst 
into hurling, razorlike shards, Plaster 
crashed down from ceilings, doors blew in, 
walls bulged. The lights went out. All over 
town, the clocks stopped at 7:26. River 
mud, coal and metal fragments hurtled 
down from the sky. From the docks a 
huge mushroom cloud rose grey-white and 
languid. 

Panic swept South Amboy. “Atom 
bomb,” someone yelled and began run- 
ning. Said a townsman later: “I saw that 
big pile of smoke just like in the news- 
reels and I said: ‘That bastard Stalin’s 
started it!’”” Men & women, carrying chil- 
dren, ran south, away from the blast. Cars 
loaded with frightened people sped out of 
town. Mayor Leonard rushed to the city 
hall, piled into a sound truck and rode 
about town bellowing reassurance. Finally, 
the southward rush slowed and stopped. 
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Pallid Flags. Nearly every house and 
building in South Amboy was damaged. 
Regular troops from nearby Fort Mon- 
mouth were rushed in, took up guard 
over the blasted banks and the post office. 
In Perth Amboy, two miles across the 
estuary, hundreds were cut by shattering 
glass and a chunk of steel buried itself in 
a downtown sidewalk. By midnight, South 
Amboy swarmed with ambulances and fire 
engines. Some 350 people were injured, 57 
of them hospitalized. Others patched their 
own cuts, tramped the streets peering at 
wrecked stores, excitedly comparing notes. 
Through the town’s shattered windows, 
white curtains flapped like pallid flags in 
the cold breeze. 

On the waterfront, two coal barges 
burned and smoked. The pier had disap- 
peared and so had the lighters and the 
twelve railroad cars. The Stink House was 
a torn, shattered wreck; fire danced in its 
innards. Unexploded mines were scattered 
for hundreds of yards, embedded in coal 
piles and backyards, teetering on roofs. In 
a still smoking area, littered with dead 
fish, four bodies were found, but that was 
all. There was no trace of the 31 
men who had been working on the dock. 
They had been blown to bits. 

South Amboy was bitter. Only six 
weeks before, Mayor Leonard had written 
to Washington protesting further ship- 
ment of explosives through his port. Two 
weeks before, the Coast Guard had or- 
dered munitions shipments at South Am- 
boy limited to a modest 500 pounds a 
load, had allowed this big shipment only 
because of previous agreements. Said 
Mayor Leonard: “This was supposed to 
be the last.” 


ARMED FORCES 
Through the Looking Glass 


If any one emotion dominated the mind 
of Master Sergeant Elmer C. Bender when 
he crawled out of his bunk on the morning 
of October 19, 1948, it was boredom. The 
sergeant, a debonair, dark-browed Marine 
Corps pilot, was at the U.S. Naval base at 
Tsingtao, Chjna, and the Chinese, it was 
true, were having themselves some kind of 
a war only a few miles away. But it wasn’t 
Sergeant Bender’s war. He decided to get 
in a little flying time, asked a big, tousle- 
headed Navy chief electrician’s mate 
named William C. Smith to go along for 
the ride. ’ 

The two got into a single-engined Stin- 
son monoplane and buzzed off from an air- 
strip near Tsingtao. They vanished com- 
pletely. The Navy sent out searching 
planes. In the months which followed, 
both the Navy and the State Department 
repeatedly asked the Chinese Communists 
for information about them. The Commu- 
nists simply did not reply. But three 
weeks ago, after holding them captive for 
19 months, the Chinese “People’s Libera- 
tion Army” put the two men on a steam- 
ship bound for Hong Kong. 
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Ex-Prisoners SmitH & Benper, Mrs. SmitH & CHILDREN 
“It seemed to us that the best way to get out was through our own efforts.” 


Steaks & Jabs. After that all sorts of 
improbable things began to happen to 
them. A U.S. destroyer boiled up along- 
side the steamship and took them off. A 
Navy plane flew them from Hong Kong to 
Pearl Harbor. On arrival they were hustled 
away to a hospital and supplied with 
steaks, ice cream, vitamin pills and new 
uniforms. Doctors tapped and jabbed 
them; intelligence officers quizzed them 
about the world revolution, 

They were also bombarded by a steady 
hail of wealth, both real and potential. 
Smith drew $1,367 in back pay; Bender 
more than $3,000. They began getting 
dizzying offers (the Navy estimated that 
they might split $100,000) from publish- 
ers, magazines, radio and television com- 
panies. When they walked into a glare of 
newsreel lights at Pearl Harbor for a press 
conference, they acted as if they had gone 
through some 20th Century looking glass 
and into a world where everybody had 
gone completely, if delightfully, nuts. 

Coonily resolved not to give away any 
verbal valuables, they discussed their ex- 
periences as reticently as poker players 
being questioned about a good hand. But 
it was soon obvious thatCommunist China 
too had been a kind of never-never land 
for them, a place full of benign Oriental 
maniacs with no respect for the U.S. Navy 
and Marine Corps. 

The People’s Army had grabbed them 
almost as soon as they landed—ignomini- 
ously out of gas—on a beach near Tsing- 
tao; to their amazement they were treated 
simultaneously as prisoners of war and as 
friends and possible converts. They were 
marched off to a distant village, but were 
neither jailed nor put to work. Their 
guards—soldiers, who “would have made 
a Marine top sergeant blow his top”— 


supplied them with rice, gave them fish 
and meat when it was available. 

They were taken to Chinese plays and 
once saw a newsreel—of a May Day pa- 
rade in Moscow. When the Communists 
celebrated a victory they even got native 
corn whisky. “Wow,” said Bender, “We 
had some bourbon the other night and it 
tasted like water.” But after months of 
escorted wandering about the village they 
became hopeless and depressed, 

How did their release come about? 
(Fortnight ago the Chinese Communists 
announced in a radio broadcast that the 
pair had been influenced by “our mag- 
nanimous policy” and had “confessed” to 
military reconnoitering.) Smith hastily 
waved a cigar and said “That's a long 
story.” Sergeant Bender went a little fur- 
ther, said that he and Smith thought that 
everybody in the U.S. had given them up 
as dead, and “It seemed to us that the 
best way to get out was through our own 
efforts.” He added, with a certain vague- 
ness, that the Chinese seemed to believe 
that he and Smith had come to have 
“open minds” about Communism. 

Welcome Home. Next day the Navy 
flew both men to the mainland. When 
they stepped out at Long Beach, a band 
was tootling like mad, and a crowd was 
cheering; Smith barely had time to kiss 
his wife and see a baby son for the first 
time before he was besieged by reporters, 
photographers and authors’ agents. Bender 
flew on to Chicago forewarned—when he 
arrived he hurried out, hustled his pretty 
wife back into the plane and did not re- 
appear until he was smeared with lipstick 
from forehead to chin. At week’s end both 
men still acted as though they had found 
themselves a runaway roller coaster—and 
loved the giddy sensation. 
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AcHeEson, Bevin & SCHUMAN IN LONDON 
Toward reality. 


THE NATIONS 
To Hang Together 


“Great events are happening,” said 
Winston Churchill, who knows a great 
event when he sees one. Churchill was talk- 
ing of last week’s decisions in the West’s 
cold war against Communism. The North 
Atlantic Council in London made a deci- 
sion that lifted the West’s alliance off its 
neat, stiff treaty paper and pushed it 
toward organizational reality. The coun- 
cil’s communiqué spoke of “the creation of 
balanced collective forces in the progres- 
sive buildup of the defense of the North 
Atlantic area. . .” 

In simple English, that meant a military 
division of labor. Instead of all major 
North Atlantic Treaty nations trying to 
maintain self-sufficient armies, navies and 
air forces, each would eventually take on 
one main defense job for all (see below). 
The plan was more than an advance toward 
efficiency: it was an unprecedented step 
toward military interdependence among 
the allies which asserted beyond all solemn 
assurances that they would hang together, 
Said one U.S. observer: “If you can get 
the French to rely on the British navy for 
the defense of their shores, and the British 
to rely on French infantry to hold a com- 
mon defense line on the Continent, then 
you are really getting somewhere.” 

Taken together with the Atlantic Coun- 
cil’s decision to set up a joint cold war 
high command, and the Schuman proposal 
to pool French and German heavy industry 
(Time, May 22), the new defense plan was 
the strongest impulse toward real union 
that the West’s heart had felt. 

Said Churchill: “Great events are hap- 
pening and we must not allow the ceaseless 
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clack and clatter which is the characteristic 
of our age to turn our minds from them. 
I still hope that the unity now being estab- 
lished among all the Western democracies 
and Atlantic powers will ward off from us 
the terror and unspeakable miseries of a 
third world war.” 


Atlantic Brotherhood 

The chief problem before the Foreign 
Ministers of the twelve North Atlantic 
Treaty nations in London was the com- 
mon defense. The strategic outline pre- 
pared by the Western defense ministers at 
The Hague had been ambitious, but ex- 
pensive. When the Western finance minis- 
ters cried that the required military ex- 
penditures would wreck Western Europe’s 
recovery program, the U.S. suggested—as 
it often had before—that one way of sav- 
ing money was to avoid duplication of 
defense tasks. 

Last week the Foreign Ministers agreed 
on an overall Western defense concept 
along these lines: the U.S. would provide 
the bulk of strategic bombing aircraft and 
heavy naval forces; the British would con- 
centrate on tactical light bombing and 
fighter forces; the French would supply 
the bulk of the West’s land forces. 

Cold War or Hot War. The British 
would obviously not disband their infan- 
try and rely entirely on the French, nor 
would they sink the Royal Navy and 
count on the U.S. fleet. Both the British 
and the French would need some all-round 
forces to maintain their overseas posses- 
sions. Moreover, the plan which the For- 
eign Ministers approved had yet to be 
ratified by their governments and parlia- 
ments. Yet a pattern of efficient, inte- 
grated defense had at last been laid down. 
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The London plan constituted progress un- 
thinkable five years ago. That fact was 
promptly acknowledged by the Red press, 
which sputtered about “infringement of 
national sovereignty.” 

To help the pattern become reality, the 
Atlantic Council set up a new, permanent, 
overall executive committee, to be headed 
—by tacit consent among the Allies—by 
an American. (Suggested for the job: one- 
time Under Secretary of State Robert A. 
Lovett, ECA Troubleshooter Averell Har- 
riman, General Ike Eisenhower.) The 
members of the new committee—their 
diplomatic rank will be that of deputies to 
the Foreign Ministers—will run the cold 
war and integrate the West’s defenses for 
a hot war if it should come. 

Free Men or Slaves? The Atlantic 
Council also: 1) set up a North Atlantic 
planning board for ocean shipping, to co- 
ordinate the West’s merchant shipping in 
case of emergency; 2) provided for the 
informal inclusion of the U.S. and Canada 
in OEEC (the European Marshall Plan 
organization) sc that plans can be made 
for some sort of U.S. help after 1952, 
when the Marshall Plan ends; 3) assured 
Greece, Turkey and Iran that, although 
they are not members of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty, the U.S. and its Allies retained 
a “deep interest” in their security. 

At the council’s concluding session 
which was open to newsmen and the pub- 
lic, the tired, rumpled Foreign Ministers 
appeared on a stage in London’s Lancaster 
House to read a dozen suitable speeches. 
It was ailing Ernie Bevin who raised his 
tired head from his hands to express the 
spirit of what he called the “great Atlantic 
brotherhood.” Said he: “We firmly believe 
that in the end the free man can never be 
vanquished by the slave.” 

It had been a hopeful week for free men. 
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CONFERENCES 
The Unmonolithic Approach 


Britain and the Commonwealth decided 
to have a go at the Southeast Asia mess. 
Last week a group known as the Common- 
wealth Consultative Committee on Eco- 
nomic Aid to South and Southeast Asia, 
composed of 7o-odd delegates from all 
Commonwealth nations except South 
Africa, met in Sydney, Australia, and pro- 
duced a program. The Commonwealth na- 
tions decided to 1) set aside a fund of 
$22,400,000 for technical and medical aid 
to the countries of Southeast Asia during 
the next three years; 2) set up a bureau 
at Colombo, Ceylon, which will deploy 
technicians from Commonwealth coun- 
tries wherever they are most needed in 
Southeast Asia and send youths from 
Southeast Asian countries to be trained 
in Commonwealth universities and indus- 
tries; 3) invite all Southeast Asian coun- 
tries to draw up six-year plans for indus- 
trial development, modernized agriculture, 
etc., for which the Commonwealth would 
consider further assistance this fall. 

The Australians had wanted more spec- 
tacular aid immediately, but the British 
held back. Said’a British delegate, stoop- 
ing to picking up a phrase which the U.S. 
State Department had at long last thrown 
away: “... We should let the dust 
SEE 5.5 

Another conference on Southeast Asia 
will convene this week in the Philippine 
mountain resort of Baguio. At the invita- 
tion of Carlos Romulo, newly appointed 
Philippine Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
delegates from the Philippines, Korea, 
India, Pakistan, Siam, Indonesia, Australia 
and New Zealand will discuss economic 
and cultural cooperation and a vague pro- 
posal for a Southeast Asian union. Accord- 
ing to Host Romulo, the conference would 
be “non-Communist” rather than “anti- 
Communist,” which was another way of 
saying that in all likelihood it would pro- 
duce doubletalk instead of concrete ac- 
tion. Romulo himself last week gave a 
preview of the doubletalk. Said he: “The 
conference will be unmonolithic in nature, 
but multilirgual, cultural and religious.” 


PERIPATETICS 


Distant Visions 

When Teddy Roosevelt decided it was 
high time to put an end‘to the Russo- 
Japanese War and intervened in 1905,* in- 
dignant citizens of Tokyo poured into the 
streets and burned down buildings to show 
their displeasure with the peace terms. 
Yukio Ozaki, then mayor of Tokyo, felt 
differently; grateful for the U.S. media- 
tion, he sént a thank-you gift of 2,000 
Japanese cherry trees to the city of Wash- 
ington in 1909. When the trees reached 
the U.S., however, the Department of 


%* In a peace treaty signed at a conference of 
the two powers at Portsmouth, N.H. 
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Agriculture looked the gift trees in the bark 
and found they were heavily infested with 
the San Jose and the West Indian peach 
scale, Oriental moths, earwigs, and thrips. 
The Department had them destroyed. 
Yukio Ozaki persisted. He had shoots 
taken from cherry trees near Tokyo and 
grafted on wild cherry roots. Set out in 
disinfected ground, the new trees grew 
pest-free and in 1911 Ozaki shipped 3,000 
of them to Washington. This time the 
trees were found acceptable and planted 
along Washington’s Tidal Basin. 


Ninety-one-year-old Yukio Ozaki’s 


stubbornness and his disagreement with 


Acme 
Yukio Ozaki & DAUGHTER 
“It’s like a faith.” 


his countrymen have not been confined to 
the cherry tree incident. All his life Ozaki 
has been a democrat, pacifist and inter- 
nationalist in a land primarily dominated 
by soldiers and all-out nationalists. Para- 
doxically, Ozaki’s heresies have won him 
wide respect and an unparalleled political 
career. Mayor of Tokyo for nine years and 
twice a cabinet minister, he was elected to 
the first Japanese Diet in 1890 and has 
been a member of every one since. Says 
his daughter, “Voting for father is a habit 
passed from one generation to another. 
It’s like a faith.” 

Last week Yukio Ozaki was once more 
showing gratitude toward the U.S. Wispy 
but indomitable, he had flown the Pacific 
to thank Americans for their postwar aid. 
Brandishing a tulip-shaped ear trumpet, he 
told New York reporters, “If you think 
Japan is [now] becoming a democracy, you 
are mistaken. Japan is getting worse . . .” 





Then Yukio Ozaki announced, “Ameri- 
cans have been wonderfully kind, but the 
Japanese do not understand. . . It is my 
task to make them understand.” The com- 
parative failure of his earlier efforts had 
not dimmed Ozaki’s interest nor killed his 
hope. “I am thinking,” the erect oldster 
said serenely, “of more distant, important 
visions in the world.” 


COMMUNISTS 
Double Talk 


In 1941, a young girl Communist named 
Vjera was caught by the Nazis in Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia. They jailed her, questioned 
her, tortured her. One of their most ur- 
gent questions: Where was Communist 
Leader Vladimir Popovich? Vjera replied 
truthfully that she had never heard of 
him before. 

Popovich was a ham-handed, 6 ft. 3 in. 
Montenegrin hillbilly who had quit his 
medical studies in Belgrade to fight with 
the Reds in the Spanish Civil War. In 
1938, in Paris, he met the new secretary of 
the Yugoslav Communist Party, one Tito, 
who took a liking to the big Montenegrin. 
In Tito’s guerrilla war against the Nazis, 
Popovich rose to general. He also met 
Vjera, and in 1946 he married her. 

Last week Popovich, now 36, arrived in 
the U.S. with pretty wife Vjera, to take 
up his new job as ambassador from Com- 
munist Dictator Tito. Dressed to the 
nines, like an oldtime bourgeois-diplomat 
swell, Popovich portentously told report- 
ers in New York: “I am confident, and so 
is my government, that we will meet [in 
the U.S.] with ever-increasing under- 
standing and ever greater assistance.” He 
criticized “bloc systems” in the world, 
charging with lofty impartiality that they 
led to war—‘“from whichever side the 
blocs originate.” 

The day before, U.S. reporters in Bel- 
grade had cabled more explicit views by 
Comrade Popovich. In Tito’s theoretical 
organ Kommunist, a few weeks before set- 
ting off for Washington, he had written a 
long piece about the irreconcilable strug- 
gle in the world between Marxists and 
U.S.-led “imperialists.” Excerpts: 

“American leading circles announce 
that they recognize Communism . . . on 
the condition that states which have 
adopted this ideology do not interfere in 
the affairs of states with other ideologies; 
and promise that they will not meddle in 
the affairs of those states which practice 
the Communist ideology. This bears wit- 
ness to the weakness of capitalism. . . In 
1949... it is a fact that the main im- 
perialist forces ... did not have the 
political strength or daring to carry out a 
policy of open intervention in China.” 

The first duty of an ambassador is to 
explain the regime of the country he rep- 
resents. In this sense Comrade Popovich 
had made a good start. He had demon- 
strated to the people of the U.S. that a 
Tito Communist is still a Communist. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Even Corregidor 

When Americans grow gloomy about 
Southeast Asia (as well they may), they 
tend to look on the Philippine Republic as 
a bright spot. It is not. In Washington last 
week the intelligence appraisal was that the 
four-year-old republic appeared to be 
coming apart at the seams. Symptoms: 
@ The Communist-led Huks are making 
ever larger areas unsafe for civilian travel. 
g Military communications are no longer 
safe. At Clark Air Force Base, only 50 
miles north of Manila, curfew now comes 
an hour before dark—after that, no one is 
allowed to enter or leave. A dozen Clark 
Base airmen and civilian employees have 
been killed, presumably by Huks. 
@ Graft and corruption are rampant; the 
national economy is sagging; the govern- 
ment of ailing, ineffectual President Elpidio 
Quirino has lost its grip. 
@ Not even symbolic Corregidor has es- 
caped the rot. With inside help, raiders 
recently penetrated the island fortress, 
cut through its armory’s steel doors, and 
with insolent leisure ferried truckloads 
of arms, ammunition and supplies—espe- 
cially detonators, valuable in any guerrilla 
operation—down to their boats and away. 


INDO-CHINA 


The New Frontier 
(See Cover) 

The U.S. now has a new frontier and a 
new ally in the cold war. The place is 
Indo-China, a Southeast Asian jungle, 
mountain and delta land that includes the 
Republic of Viet Nam and the smaller 
neighboring Kingdoms of Laos and Cam- 
bodia, all parts of the French Union. 

For more than three years this land, in 
prewar times the rich French colony of 
Indo-China, has been suffering, on a lesser 
scale, the ruinous kind of civil war which 
won China for Communism. The Mao 
Tse-tung of the Indo-Chinese is a frail, 
but enduring comrade, who looks like a 
shriveled wizard; his nom de guerre is Ho 
Chi Minh (or One Who Shines). Chiang 
Kai-shek has no counterpart in Indo- 
China. The initial brunt of the Red attack 
has been borne by French soldiers. Mean- 
while, the job of rallying native anti- 
Communist forces falls mainly on the 
meaty shoulders of the Emperor Bao Dai 
(or Guardian of Greatness), who now 
bears the official title of Chief of State of 
Viet Nam. 

While the dust of the Chinese civil war 
was settling before the bemused eyes of 





the State Department, the U.S. paid scant 
attention to the Indo-Chinese struggle. It 
seemed largely a local affair between the 
French and their subjects. Since the dust 
has settled in China, Asia's Communism is 
thrusting southward. Indo-China stands 
first on the path to Singapore, Manila and 
the Indies (see map). 

Last January, led by Peking and Mos- 
cow, the world’s Communist bloc recog- 
nized Ho Chi Minh’s “Democratic Repub- 
lic.” It was more than the Kremlin had 
ever done for the Communist rebels of 
Greece. Over the past several weeks, arms 
and other supplies were reported passing 
from Russia and China to the comrades in 
Indo-China. The stakes in Southeast Asia 
were big—as big as the global struggle 
between Communism and freedom. 

A fortnight ago in Paris, U.S. Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson drew a line in the 
dust that has so long beclouded U.S. di- 
plomacy. He implicitly recognized that the 
war in Indo-China is no local shooting 
match. He pledged U.S. military and eco- 
nomic aid to the French and Vietnamese. 
The U.S. thus picked up the Russian 
gauntlet. 

What kind of frontier and what kind of 
ally had history chosen for the U.S.? 

A Golden Asset. Unlike China, where 
U.S. traders and missionaries began a 
fruitful acquaintance more than a century 
ago, Indo-China has had little contact 
with Americans, either commercial, cul- 
tural or diplomatic.* The last comprehen- 
sive U.S. book on the country was pub- 
lished in 1937. Among other things, its 
author observed: “Indo-China lies too far 
off the main scene of action to play any 
but a secondary role in the Pacific drama.” 

In the pre-French past, most of Indo- 
China had been conquered by the Chi- 
nese, who had left their culture indelibly 
behind.t Through the last half of the 1oth 
Century, the French converted Indo- 
China into a tight, profitable colonial mo- 


* There was one abortive attempt to get ac- 
quainted in the 1830s, when President Andrew 
Jackson sent Envoy Edmund Roberts of New 
Hampshire to draw up a treaty with Emperor 
Ming Mang. Reported Roberts: “The insulting 
formalities required as preliminaries to the 
treaty . . . left me no alternative save that of 
terminating a protracted correspondence marked 
. +» by duplicity and prevarication in the official 
servant of the Emperor.” Roberts was told to 
1) make five kowtows, 2) beg for “deep con- 
descension,” 3) change a sentence in President 
Jackson's letter to the Emperor from “I pray to 
God” to “I pray to the gods of heaven.” He 
refused. 


+ The Chinese invasions took place between 
213 B.C, and 186 A.D. From the latter date 
until the roth Century the Chinese governed the 
country. Then the Annamites threw off the Chi- 
nese yoke; it was clapped on again for a brief 
span in the rsth Century. French missionaries 
and traders (preceded by the Portuguese and 
Dutch) came to Indo-China in the 17th Cen- 
tury. In 1802, a French East India Company 
expedition helped establish Nguyen Anh as Em- 
peror, the first sovereign of Bao Dai’s line. 
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nopoly. They explored its fever-laden jun- 
gles, lofty ranges, great river valleys. They 
discovered its antiquities, including the 
majestic roth Century towers of Angkor 
Wat in northern Cambodia. They wrote 
about its mandarins, its Buddhist temples 
and Confucian family life. 

The French invested $2 billion, built up 
Indo-China’s rice and rubber production; 
before World War II, the colony, along 
with Siam and Burma, was one of the 
world’s three leading rice exporters. Its 
surplus went to rice-short China, a fact of 
great significance these days in Commu- 
nist China’s support of Communist Ho 
Chi Minh. All the raw rubber France 
needed came from Indo-China. There were 
other lucrative items: coal, wolfram, pep- 
per, opium (which, to French shame, was 
sold to the natives through a state monop- 
oly) and many jobs for a white bureauc- 
racy. French politicians called the colony 
“our marvelous balcony on the Pacific.” 

A Dangerous Liability. Indo-China is 
no longer a golden asset for France. As 
everywhere in the East, the old colonial- 
ism has died beneath the impact of West- 
ern nationalist, egalitarian ideas, a process 
greatly hastened by the Japanese march 
in World War II under the slogan “Asia 
for the Asiatics.” The French have bowed 
grudgingly to the times. 

In an agreement signed March 8, 1949 
with Bao Dai, they promised limited free- 
dom for Viet Nam within the French 
Union. Under its terms, a Viet Nam cab- 
inet has charge of internal affairs, the 
right to a national army. Paris keeps 
direct control of foreign policy, maintains 
military bases and special courts for 
Frenchmen, retains a special place for 
French advisers and the French language. 

By that time the French were up to 
their necks in a costly campaign to crush 
Ho Chi Minh and his Communist bid for 
power. The civil war has cut rice produc- 
tion in half and disrupted the rest of 
Indo-China’s economy. It has tied down 
130,000 French troops, about half of 
the Fourth Republic’s army, and thereby 
weakened the contribution France might 
make to Western Europe’s defense. In 
lives, the Indo-China war has cost the 
French 50,000 casualties. In money, it has 
cost $2 billion—just about the sum of 
ECAid to France. 

Indo-China, in brief, has become a dan- 
gerous liability for France—nor does any 
realistic Frenchman think it can ever 
again be an asset. Why,, therefore, spend 
more blood and treasure in thankless 
jungle strife? Why not pull out? 

The answer is: more than French war 
weariness and prestige are at stake. If 
Indo-China falls to Communism, so, in all 
probability, will all of Southeast Asia. 

For U.S. citizens, the first fact about 
their new frontier is that it will cost 
money to hold—much more than the 
French can pay alone, much more than 
the $15 million in arms and $23 million in 
economic aid thus far promised by Wash- 
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ington. The second fact is more compel- 
ling: the new frontier, if it is not to crum- 
ble, may need U.S: troops as well as 
French. 

Otherwise, the U.S. might suffer anoth- 
er catastrophic defeat in the Far East. 

A Question of Sympathy. The French 
have made more than the usual colonial 
mistakes. All too often, especially since 
they put the Foreign Legion and its Ger- 
man mercenaries to the work of restoring 
order after World War II, they have been 
arrogant and brutal toward the Indo- 
Chinese. They are paying for it now, for 
the bulk of Communist Ho Chi Minh’s 
support comes from anti-French, or anti- 
colonial Indo-Chinese. A sign over an 
Indo-Chinese village street tells the story; 
it reads “Communism, No. Colonialism, 
Never.” 

But the issue of native sympathy is 
complex. The vast majority of the people 
are simple rice farmers, who want peace 
and order so they may tend their paddy- 
fields. Ho Chi Minh himself does not now 
preach Communism openly: his explana- 
tion is that his people have no under- 
standing of the word. Besides a crude, 
hate-the-French appeal (including atroci- 
ty propaganda—see cut), he has another 
effective persuasion: térror. His guerrillas 
and underground operators stalk the coun- 
tryside; his assassins and bomb-throwers 
terrorize the cities. Indefatigably he 
spreads the word that he is winning, as 
his comrades have won in China. 

The result is that many are cowed into 
helping him, or at least staying out of the 
anti-Communist effort. Others, especially 
among the intelligentsia, sit on the fence, 
waiting to jump on the winning side. This 
is where Bao Dai comes in. 

A Display of Strength. It is Bao Dai’s 
mission, and the U.S.-French hope, to 
rally his countrymen to the anti-Commu- 


nist camp of the West. In this undertak- 
ing he needs time. “Nothing can be done 
overnight,” he says. He needs time to 
organize an effective native government, 
train an army and militia that can restore 
order in the villages, win over the doubt- 
ing fence-sitters among the intelligentsia. 
Besides a military shield, he also needs a 
display of winning strength and patient 
understanding by his Western allies. 

As a national leader, Bao Dai has his 
weaknesses, and largely because of them 
he does not enjoy the kind of popularity 
achieved by India’s Jawaharlal Nehru. 
But, as the lineal heir of the old monarchs 
of Annam, he is his nation’s traditional 
“father & mother,” its first priest (Bud- 
dhist) and judge. The French say that 
Bao Dai should act moré decisively; 
whenever he does, there is impressive 
popular response. 

Nehru’s government of India, trailed 
by Burma’s Thakin Nu, Indonesia’s Soe- 
karno and even by the Philippines’ Elpidio 
Quirino, has so far refused to follow the 
major Western democracies in recognizing 
Bao Dai’s Viet Nam Republic. They look 
on him as a French puppet. But Bao Dai 
has shown a judgment on the crucial 
ideological conflict of his time that com- 
pares strikingly and favorably with the 
petulant, third-force position of Pandit 
Nehru. 

Recently, for example, Bao Dai told a 
Time correspondent about his impressions 
of Ho Chi Minh in 1946, when both lead- 
ers were cooperating with the French to 
establish a new Viet Nam regime. 

“At first,’ recalled Bao Dai, “we all 
believed the Ho government was really a 
nationalistic regime . . . I called Ho ‘El- 
der Brother’ and he called me ‘Younger 
Brother.’. . . 

“Then, I saw he was fighting a battle 
within himself. He realized that Commu- 
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nism was not best for our country. But it 
was too late. He could not overcome his 
own allegiance to Communism.” 

A Royal Notion. Bao Dai is essentially 
a product of the old French colonialism— 
the best of it thwarted by some of the 
worst. 

Born in 1913, the only son of the ailing 
Emperor Khai Dinh, he studied under 
Chinese tutors until nine. Then his fa- 
ther’s French advisers decided he should 
go to France for a Western education. 

The emperor put on a parasol-shaped 
red velvet hat and a golden-dragon robe, 
accompanied his son on the first trip 
abroad for any of their dynasty. In Paris 
he put the prince under the tutelage of 
former Annam Governor Eugene Charles. 
“IT bring you a schoolboy,” said Khai 
Dinh. “Make of him what you will.” 
Three years later, Khai Dinh died. He 
was buried in a splendid mausoleum, at 
Hué; at the foot of his tomb lay his 
prized French decorations, toothbrush, 
Thermos bottles and “Big Ben” alarm 
clock. Bao Dai, who had come home for 
the funeral, was crowned the 13th sover- 
eign of the Nguyen (pronounced New 
Inn) dynasty. He turned the throne over 
to a regent, and hurried back to Paris. 

The young Emperor continued his Chi- 
nese lessons, studied Annamite chronicles, 
browsed through French history, litera- 
ture and economics. He was especially 
fond of books on Henry IV, the dynast 
from Navarre who began the Bourbon 
rule in France with the cynical remark, 
“Paris is worth a Mass,” and the dema- 
gogic slogan, “Every family should have a 
fowl in the pot on Sunday.” Bao Dai put 
his money in Swiss banks (and thereby 
saved it from World War II’s reverses), 
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collected stamps, practiced tennis with 
Champion Henri Cochet, learned ping- 
pong, dressed in tweeds and flannels, vaca- 
tioned in the Pyrenees, scented himself 
heavily with Coty and Chanel perfumes. 

Up to this point the Emperor had ab- 
sorbed a good deal of the education of an 
intelligent, progressive French adolescent. 
He had high notions of applying what he 
had learned back home. 

In 1932, at 19, Bao Dai formally took 
over the Dragon Throne at Hué; two 
years later he married beautiful Mariette- 
Jeanne Nguyen Huu Thi Lan, the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy Cochin-Chinese mer- 
chant. The Empress Nam Phuong was a 
Roman Catholic, educated at Paris’ Con- 
vent “Aux Oiseaux.” 

Bao Dai reigned but he did not rule. 
The French (Third Republic and Vichy) 
shrugged off his earnest pleas for social 
and economic reforms and more native 
political autonomy. Cleverly, as they 
thought, they encouraged the Emperor to 
devote himself to sport and pleasure. 

Bao Dai was hunting tigers near his 
summer villa at Dalat when the Japanese, 
early in 1945, made their 1940 control of 
the colony official and complete. They 
surprised his party, took him prisoner, in- 
stalled him as a puppet emperor—until 
their own capitulation to the Allies a few 
months later. 

Agitator Ho. At this point, the lines of 
Bao Dai’s destiny first crossed those of his 
fellow Annamite Ho Chi Minh. 

The two men made a dramatic con- 
trast. The Emperor was young (then 32), 
plump, clean-shaven, bland-faced, fond of 
snappy Western sport clothes. Ho was 
aging (55), slight (hardly 5 ft. tall), goat- 
bearded, steely-eyed, usually seen in a 


frayed khaki tunic and cloth slippers. Ho 
Chi Minh, too, had gone to France for 
education. As a young man, he had been 
sent into exile by the French police of 
Indo-China because of his family’s na- 
tionalist agitation. His father and a broth- 
er went to political prison for life. A sister 
received nine years of hard labor. 

In Paris, Ho (then known as Nguyen 
Ai Quoc) became a photographer’s assist- 
ant, wrote anti-imperialist articles. He 
also joined the French Communist Party. 
He was sent to Moscow for training, be- 
came a Comintern functionary, re- 
emerged in 1925 at Canton, where he 
helped Russian Agent Borodin in Com- 
munism’s first attempt to seize China. 

From Hong Kong in 1931 Ho Chi 
Minh organized the first Indo-Chinese 
Communist Party. The British clapped 
him into jail for a year. When he came 
out, he continued organizing Red cells in 
his country. Japan and World War II 
gave him his big chance. 

Using popular front tactics, Ho estab- 
lished the Viet Minh—League for the 
Independence of Viet Nam. It directed 
guerrilla war against both Vichy French 
and Japanese, enlisted the support of 
many Indo-Chinese nationalists. Ameri- 
can OSS agents and arms were para- 
chuted to Ho’s side. 

“Uncle Ho." By the time the French 
were ready to pick up the postwar strings 
again in Indo-China, Communist Ho was 
very much a popular hero, better known 
as “Uncle Ho.” He spoke. a “soft” Com- 
munist line, talked more about freedom, 
democracy and reform. Bao Dai was in a 
different position. He had suffered in rep- 
utation because he had “gotten along” 
with Vichy French and Japanese. 

The returning French began negotia- 
tions with the Viet Minh leader. There 
were polite hints that Bao Dai must go— 
he was too “unpopular.” Bao abdicated, 
and Ho was in the saddle. 

Bao Dai stayed on in Indo-China for a 
while, as plain citizen Nguyen Vinh Thuy 
and Honorary Councilor to the Republic. 
Nobody had much use for him. He went 
abroad and flung himself into a reckless 
round of pleasure and sport. 

Playboy. Most of his time he spent at 
Cannes, on the French Riviera, where he 
had bought the palatial Chateau de Thor- 
enc (reported purchase price: $250,000). 
In his garage were a pale blue Lincoln con- 
vertible, a black Citroén limousine, a blue 
Simca “Gordoni” one-seat racer, a sleek 
Italian two-seater, a Simca-8 sports model. 
He also kept several motorcycles. He in- 
sisted that every engine run “as accurate- 
ly as a watch.” 

He dallied in the bars and casinos, 
chain-smoked cheap Gauloise cigarettes, 
treated hangers-on to champagne and 
caviar, played roulette for 10,000-franc 
chips (“His Majesty’s losses,” remarked a 
croupier, “befitted his rank”), sometimes 
conducted jazz bands, sent his secretary to 
open negotiations with the many women 
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who caught his eye. (“My grandfather 
had 125 wives and 300 children,” Bao Dai 
once remarked to a journalist. “I have a 
few mistresses. What then?”) He played 
golf capably and bridge like a master. A 
crack shot with rifle or revolver, he often 
arranged target competitions with the 
chateau’s servants. 

Meanwhile the French, back in Indo- 
China, had broken with Ho Chi Minh, 
were floundering in a Communist-led na- 
tionalist uprising. They appealed to Bao 
Dai to come home again and help rally his 
people against the Red menace. They 
promised to grant Viet Nam gradual inde- 
pendence within the new French Union. 
Bao was persuaded. On March 8, 1949, he 
signed the document creating the new 
Indo-Chinese Republic which. he would 
head as chief of state. As he left the gaudy 
safety of the Riviera for the hazards of a 
country torn by civil war, he grinned and 
said: “I risk my skin.” French Commu- 
nists snarled: “Cet empereur des boites 
de nuit [this nightclub emperor].” 

Behind him, at the Chateau de Thorenc, 
he left Empress Nam Phuong and their 
family of two boys and three girls. 

Statesman. .Bao Dai has been back in 
Indo-China about a year. He has made 
some progress, but it is slow and the diffi- 
culties are enormous. The French have 
promised his government more authority, 
but they are vague in making good and 
sometimes stupidly petty. One point of 
friction between Bao Dai and French High 
Commissioner Léon Pignon concerns the 
high commissioner's residence in Saigon. 
It is the old imperial palace, and the sym- 
bol, in native eyes, of paramount place. 
Bao Dai wants it for his own use, and he 
stays away from the city lest he lose face 
by residing elsewhere. The French, with 
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bureaucratic pigheadedness, have refused 
to part with it, though there are reports 
that they will soon do so. 

Another disappointment has been Bao 
Dai’s effort to enlist capable ministers and 
lower-echelon administrators. Partly this 
is because so many Vietnamese are fence- 
sitters or fear the terror of Viet Minh 
agents. Partly it is a consequence of 
French failure, in the past and at present, 
to train enough natives to take over the 
government. Bao Dai seems to be count- 
ing on U.S. pressure to loosen up the 
French in this respect. 

Most serious failure is the sluggish pace 
in recruiting a Viet Nam army. Bao Dai’s 
government has thus far assembled only 
four battalions, about 4,000 men. 

Field of Decision. Though Ho Chi 
Minh’s forces (70,000 regulars with equip- 
ment as good as the French, plus 70,000 





International 
Reset Ho Curt MINH 
Frail but enduring. 


well-trained guerrillas and an unknown 
number of poorly equipped village mili- 
tia) have been pushed back from such 
centers as Hanoi in northern Viet Nam, 
French officers report that “the situation 
steadily grows no better.” 

French Commander in Chief Marcel 
Carpentier aims to sweep Ho Chi Minh’s 
men from the lower, heavily populated 
Mekong and Red River valleys. These are 
the best rice-producing areas and conse- 
quently the best source of rebel supply. 
By airlift and truck convoy, the French 
maintain a line of forts at the Chinese 
border, where aid could flow in for Ho. 

It is rugged hit & run fighting in forest 
and swamp terrain well suited for guerrilla 
tactics. By day the French control about 
half the countryside; and if they want to, 
they can penetrate where they will, though 
ambush takes its toll. At night, however, 
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the French draw into their forts and gar- 
risoned centers. Then Ho Chi Minh’s men 
steal forth, terrorize peasants, collect taxes 
(two-fifths of a farmer's rice harvest), and 
run the countryside almost everywhere. 

The French insist that the military 
problem is the No. 1 problem, and that 
Western men and arms must lick it. Given 
sufficient U.S. equipment, up to $150 mil- 
lion a year or more, they think they can 
crush Ho Chi Minh within three years. 
Lacking such support, they may be facing 
a debacle within one year; and, of course, 
down in the wreckage would go Bao Dai. 

The Piecemeal Approach, All in all, 
the new U.S. ally in Southeast Asia is a 
weak reed. And the alliance is as ironic as 
anything in history. For the same U.S. 
Government which abandoned the Chi- 
nese Nationalists because they were not 
good enough was committed by last fort- 
night’s decision to defend a playboy em- 
peror and the worst and almost the last 
example of white man’s armed imperialism 
in Asia. 

Nevertheless, Indo-China had to be de- 
fended—if it could be defended. So had 
Formosa, last stand of China’s National- 
ists, which has advantages not to be found 
in Indo-China—a strong government, a 
well-trained defending fighting force, and 
easily defensible tactical position. The 
U.S. decision to go into such a doubtful 
project as the defense of Indo-China was 
the result of an idea that it ought to do 
something, somehow, to stop the Commu- 
nists in Southeast Asia. But the U.S. 
policy in Indo-China was a _ piecemeal 
operation. Not until it saw the Southeast 
Asia problem whole, until it went to the 
help of all threatened governments, would 
the U.S. be making soldier’s or states- 
man’s sense, 
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CHINA 
Tactical Withdrawal 


One day last week a fleet of transports 
appeared off Chushan Island southeast of 
Shanghai, and the 150,000 Nationalist sol- 
diers on the island were ordered to board 
ship. Not until they were at sea did the 
soldiers learn that they were bound for 
Formosa. 

The day after the evacuation, Commu- 
nist troops waded ashore on Chushan, The 
day after that the Nationalist evacuees 
from the island reached Keelung, For- 
mosa’s northern port. Bands played as the 
troops landed, bringing with them women, 
children, goats, pigs and-firewood. Mad- 
ame Chiang Kai-shek made a speech of 
welcome, and each incoming soldier got 
seven Formosan dollars (7o¢ U.S.) to- 
gether with a pamphlet explaining that he 
had been withdrawn from Chushan in the 
interest of defending Formosa. 

This time official explanations of a “‘tac- 
tical withdrawal” seemed to be justified. 
Loss of the Chushan base would make it 
almost impossible for the Nationalists to 
keep up their naval blockade of Shanghai, 
but Chiang Kai-shek could not afford to 
have his remaining forces nibbled away 
piece by piece. 


TURKEY 


Reluctant President 


Celal Bayar did not want to be President 
of Turkey. He preferred to stay offstage as 
boss of the Democratic Party which over- 
threw the long-entrenched People’s Party 
in Turkey’s first honest elections tWo weeks 
ago. But this week when the new National 
Assembly met for the first time, its strong 


Democratic majority overruled 67-year- 
old Celal Bayar and elected him President. 
Bayar, an advocate of less government 
interference with business, chose as Pre- 
mier Adnan Menderes, a wealthy land- 
owner of Aydin. 


GERMANY 
Warning for Whitsuntide 


“German boys and girls, the capital of 
Germany awaits you,” read a huge banner 
at the Brandenburg Gafe, on the border 
between the city’s Eastern and Western 
sectors. From all over Germany’s Russian 
zone, youngsters this week set out by 
train, bus and on foot for the long-her- 
alded Whitsuntide demonstration in Ber- 
lin. Squads of Communist youths sneaked 
into West Berlin to paste up Red propa- 
ganda posters (see cut). The latest pro- 
nouncement from Red Germany’s Propa- 
ganda Chief Gerhart Eisler was that the 
demonstration would be a strictly peaceful 
affair. But U.S. officials were not willing to 
take Eisler’s word for it. The U.S. had an- 
nounced that it would use force, if neces- 
sary, to hold the West’s position in Berlin, 

Possibly the Reds had actually been in- 
timidated by this U.S. warning. Many 
parents in the Eastern zone, afraid that 
their children might come to harm in 
Berlin, were trying to keep them from 
taking part in the demonstration. There 
was no doubt that the Reds could provoke 
trouble in Berlin if they wanted to—and 
put the Western Allies in the embarrassing 
position of having to use force on German 
civilians, most of them mere kids (see 
below). Whatever the Russians’ intention, 
on Armed Forces Day last week the U.S. 
showed that it was ready for trouble. 





German YoutH Puttinc Up REp Posters 
At a Berlin shrine, a U.S. show. 
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On Berlin’s Tempelhof Airport, which 
has become something of a shrine for 
Berliners since the airlift, the U.S. staged 
a large, lively show including a parade of 
1,000 crack troops (led by the 298th 
Army band and the 7868th fife & drum 
unit), massed Army, Navy and Air Force 
colors, helicopters which performed spe- 
cial feats of daring, an exhibition of jets 
and other U.S. aircraft, and (in the after- 
noon) a baseball game. Tempelhof field 
was jammed by 100,000 Berliners who had 
turned out with baby carriages, folding 
chairs and lunch boxes to see the show. 
Star attraction proved to be the famed 
seven-minute silent drill of the 558th In- 
fantry Rifle Platoon, a crack Negro outfit 
which used. to be General Lucius Clay’s 
honor guard; the soldiers went without 
music or orders through intricate, breath- 
takingly precise evolutions that would 
have overwhelmed the British Grenadiers 
—or the Rockettes. Exclaimed one former 
Wehrmacht noncom: “Why, they're prac- 
tically better than the Prussians!” 

On the reviewing stand with U.S. High 
Commissioner John J. McCloy were Gen- 
eral Thomas T. Handy, commander of 
U.S. forces in Europe, and other high 
officials, who had pointedly come to stay 
in Berlin through Whitsuntide. The Ger- 
mans appreciated the point, were tre- 
mendously cheered by the display. U.S. 
strength might or might not give pause 
to the Reds next Sunday; whatever hap- 
pened, they could not say that they had 
not been warned of America’s determina- 
tion to stand its ground in Berlin. 


The Kids 


One of the most terrifying achieve- 
ments of the Nazi regime was its relent- 
less capture and corruption of German 
youth. In Eastern Germany, the Com- 
munists have proved themselves as good 
as the Nazis at that deadly game. Their 
Freie Deutsche Jugend (Free German 
Youth) seems like a near-perfect reincar- 
nation of the Hitler Youth. The world 
might get a good look at the young 
Communists when they stage their long- 
heralded “march on Berlin” on Whit- 
sunday (see above). Last week, Time 
Correspondent Enno Hobbing cabled this 
preview of the FDJ: 


"Be Prepared." The process of corrup- 
tion begins early. Nine hundred thousand 
children between the ages of six and 14 
are enrolled in the Junge Pioniere (Young 
Pioneers), the FDJ “cubs.” Most of them 
are drawn in by subtle threats that they 
will not be promoted in school, by pres- 
sure on parents, and by channeling the 
natural idealism of the young to party 
purposes. 

The kids are attracted by scoutlike slo- 
gans: “A Young Pioneer is always helpful, 
a Young Pioneer respects the people, a 
Young Pioneer fights for his homeland.” 
Overall motto of the moppets is “Seid 
Bereit! [Be Prepared].” Their greeting 
consists of holding the hand (its five fin- 
gers represent the five continents) over 
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the head, to indicate that the Junge 
Pionier puts the welfare of the world 
over his own.* 

For special attainments, e.g., composi- 
tions on Red heroes, the pioneer gets a 
Bewihrungstuch (merit scarf); after that, 
he is eligible for the red scarf and white 
blouse that signify full-fledged member- 
ship. All of the pioneers get chances to 
march with banners and standards in Red 
mass rallies, After such parades, they can 
be heard telling each other “Das war Spass, 
nicht? [That was fun, wasn’t it?].” 

"Knock Them Down." For youngsters 
between 14 and 24, the fun gets more 
intense. A million of them belong to the 
FDJ proper. High-school students who 
want to graduate or attend universities 
have little chance if they do not join the 
FDJ. Poorer children, who must go to 
work early, find it hard to get jobs with- 
out the FDJ membership card. The FDJ 
is in charge of all sports in the Soviet 
zone; grey heads have to ask FDJ adoles- 
cents for fishing and hunting licenses. 

The FDJ makes an especially heavy 
impact on the more impressionable young- 
sters. One young man, formerly a devoted 
Hitlerite, saw. his dreams crash down in 
1945. First he contemplated suicide, then 
he withdrew into complete apathy. By 
way of a soccer club, he got into the FDJ. 
Says he now: “Sometimes I’m terribly 
afraid I might be wrong again. I couldn’t 
stand a second mental bankruptcy. No! 
The Communists must be right. Look at 
their successes—look at China!” 

Many of FD] members are rowdy, op- 
portunist youths, like Hans Gossen, FDJ 
leader in Saxony. As a Hitler Youth 
Bannfiihrer, he had tasted power young. 
As a P.W. of the Russians, he did a quick 
about-face. In his “confession,” he de- 
clared that his parents had forced him 
into Naziism, but that in Russia his eyes 
had been opened. Said he: “I want to 
devote myself to progress. Despite my 
belated awakening, I beg that I may be 
accepted.” His wish was fulfilled. 

The temper and tactics of FDJ chief- 
tains was well-expressed by agile, aggres- 
sive Robegt Bialek, who explained: “We'll 
take care of our church and political 
enemies, You sock them in the teeth until 
they fall. Then they write a letter of pro- 
test. You let them get up, read the letter, 
and then knock them down again.” 

"Throw Them Out." Such teaching 
produces the hooligan ‘bands that raid 
Western Berlin and smear Communist 
slogans on the walls. It organizes the 
grinning gangs that stand on Potsdamer 
Platz and chant songs about how the 


* By geographers’ latest count, there are seven 
continents: North and South America, Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Australia and Antarctica, But many 
Europeans are taught that there are only five, a 
count which regards North and South America 
as one continent and ignores Antarctica, Some 
geographers have taken revenge on the Europeans 
for this peremptory position by lumping Europe 
in with Asia as a single Eurasian continent. 
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“Younc PIONEERS” MARCHING THROUGH BERLIN 
The process of corruption begins early. 


FDJ would throw the “splitters of Ger- 
many” (i.e., the Western Allies) out of 
Berlin. 

All the youth hostels in Eastern Ger- 
many have been turned over to the FDJ. 
Loyal FDJ members are in line for hand- 
some university scholarships. Again & 
again, Communist oldtimers din into 
young ears: “You are the future of the 
German people.” In response to such ac- 
colades, one FDJ member recently told an 
American: “I’m not much now, but when 
Germany is all Communist, I might be a 
mayor. When we control all Europe, I 
might be a state governor.” 

The FDJ on parade is a shabby sight, 
but still outstanding in a completely shab- 
by society. Fife & drum corps, the uni- 
form of blue shirts and black trousers, the 
blue flag with the rising sun are the out- 
ward FDJ trappings. FDJ members are 
enlisted in the Red “people’s police” and 
entrusted with “responsible duties.” The 
FDJ school at Bogensee, near Berlin, is 
planning a “strategic seminar” for the 
“pre-military and revolutionary training” 
of 16- to 18-year-olds. Sizable contingents 
of FDJ members are already being 
schooled in guerrilla warfare. Western ob- 
servers believe that, in the near future, 
all physically fit youngsters will have to 
complete a two-month course of police 
training, as a prelude to a general, semi- 
military conscription. FDJ members sing 
political propaganda, the way American 
youngsters sing football songs. FDJ peo- 
plé’s police units, marching in Berlin pa- 
rades, chant their thudding song: 


he homeland is far 

ut we all are 
Prepared to fight... 
Freiheit! 


"Don't Go to Berlin." Despite their 
tremendous efforts, the Communists have 
been able to make full-fledged fanatics of 
only a relatively small part of East Ger- 
many’s youth. There are thousands who 
actively resist the FDJ by conducting 
clandestine discussions, or passing around 
leaflets (a recent one—“German youth: 
Don’t go to Berlin. Don’t let the stooges 
of Moscow misuse you... But if you 
must go, then compare the living standard 
of West Berlin with yours’), 

The bulk of FDJ members may not al- 
ways believe what the Communists tell 
them, but the trouble is that they do not 
believe anything else. Slowly, they are 
being worn into submission. The Commu- 
nists have achieved a stranglehold on East 
Germany’s younger generation—and they 
have no intention of letting go. 


AUSTRIA 
Family Quarrel 


The hierarchy of the Roman Catholic 
Church has its personal disagreements and 
political divisions. But they happen so 
rarely that, when a disagreement does be- 
come public, it makes news—somewhat 
the way a quarrel in a well-ordered family 
interests the neighbors. Among the more 
intriguing Catholic family disputes in re- 
cent times is the case of Monsignor Franz 
Jachym, who in the midst of his solemn 
consecration as Archbishop*Coadjutor of 
Vienna (Tue, May 1) declared he felt 
himself unworthy of that office and hur- 
ried from the altar. 

Last week it became apparent that be- 
hind Msgr. Jachym’s decision lay a serious 
disagreement with his superior, Vienna’s 
Theodore Cardinal Innitzer. Aging (74) 
Cardinal Innitzer believes that the church 
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MOoNSIGNOR JACHYM 
A command performance in Rome, 


should live in peace with whatever tem- 
poral power happens to be in control. 
When the Nazis took Austria in 1938, 
Innitzer publicly urged Catholics to vote 
for them (an act for which he was sternly 
reprimanded by Pope Pius XI), and later 
Innitzer made it clear that he thought he 
and his church could get along with the 
Communists through conciliation and di- 
plomacy. Young (40), vigorous Franz 
Jachym, on the other hand, is a thorough- 
going anti-Communist who disagrees with 
Innitzer’s conciliatory ways. 

Last week Pope Pius personally ex- 
amined the case, ordered Jachym’s con- 
secration to proceed. The Pope announced 
that he had overcome Jachym’s personal 
apprehensions, ordered both Innitzer and 
Jachym to Rome. There, in the church of 
Santa Maria dell’ Anima, Cardinal Innit- 
zer intoned the solemn Mass and per- 
formed the ceremony of consecrating the 
new bishop. Msgr. Jachym, kneeling be- 
fore the cardinal, was stern-faced as he 
made his responses. After the ceremony, 
leaning for the first time on his pastoral 
staff, Jachym walked firmly from the 
church, his hand lifted in blessing, his eyes 
downcast. 

The Pope had left no doubt that he 
sided with Jachym on the issue of anti- 
Communist militancy v. conciliation. Vat- 
ican insiders reported that he had lectured 
Innitzer on the meaning of the cardinal’s 
red as a symbol of its wearer’s duty to 
suffer martyrdom, if necessary, in the 
defense of the church. Cardinal Innitzer 
was disgruntled by the whole affair, angri- 
ly refused to talk to the Vatican news- 
paper Osservatore Romano when a re- 
porter called to ask a question. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Halt 


Last weekend. 7o leaders of Britain’s 
Labor Party journeyed to the Beatrice 
Webb house, isolated on the Surrey 
Downs. It was from the late Beatrice 
Webb and her husband Sidney that Labor 
had drawn much of its original inspira- 
tion. Now, drained of inspiration and 
weakened by last February's general elec- 
tion, Labor had returned to the home of 
its spiritual parents to face the question: 
“Where do we go from here?” 

The party’s Socialist militants, headed 
by Health Minister Aneurin Bevan, went 
to the conclave determined that Labor 
must place all its hopes in an appeal to 
workers, Nationalization and more nation- 
alization was what was needed, said Bevan. 

But Herbert Morrison, Labor's leader in 
the House of Commons, disagreed. If it 
was to go on winning elections, said Mor- 
rison, Labor must appeal to the middle 
class as well as to workingmen. “{ Nation- 
alization] is good enough in some busi- 
nesses,” remarked one of Morrison’s sup- 
porters, “but in most others, why not let 
private enterprise get on with the job... 
so long as the state holds the strings?” 

When the two-day conference was over, 
Herbert Morrison had sold the Labor 
Party on moderation. This week the par- 
ty’s national executive committee was 
scheduled to start speedy work on a plat- 
form which would offer something to ev- 
erybody. Among probable planks: a halt 
in nationalization, continued derationing 
(see below), lowered food costs, and some 
thawing of the wage freeze. Labor hoped 
to stave off another election until next 
year, but with so uncertain a majority in 
the House of Commons, the party had to 
have a good platform in stock. 


Point Comfort 

“This is one of the happiest days of my 
life,” trilled Grocer Billy Brown of Whit- 
by, Yorkshire, as he hung the Union Jack 
outside his shop. “I’m sick of points. With 
me, it’s been nothing but scissors, scissors, 
scissors for years.” 

During 84 years, to be exact, Grocer 
Brown and his fellow food merchants in 
Britain had snipped their scissors at some 
68 billion pesky, elusive food coupons in 
the ration books of Britain’s housewives, 
stored them in little tins to send to the 
Food Ministry at the end of each month. 
Each year they had filled out 20 million 
official forms. At 5:02 p.m. one day last 
week the Ministry called a halt to the 
point system. Formerly, a housewife had 
to decide how to divide her points be- 
tween canned fish and fruit, molasses, 
rice, jellies, mincemeat and other delica- 
cies. “Thank heaven,” gasped one house- 
wife, “I don’t have to toss up between a 
tin of salmon and a tin of syrup any more. 
What a relief!” 

The end of points meant not only an 
end of coupon headaches but a saving 





for the Ministry itself, which had em- 
ployed more than 1,000 clerks to keep 
track of the points. The change did not, 
however, mean the end of all rationing. 
Such basic foods as meat, fats, bacon, 
cheese, tea, sugar and sweets were still 
rationed. The fair distribution of every- 
thing else was up to the food sellers. 

“It’s hectic now,” said President George 
Mean of the Brighton and District Gro- 
cers Association, as Britain’s housewives 
swooped down on the precious jellies and 
biscuits in a first frenzy of point-freedom, 
“but everything will settle down very 
soon.” 

There was only one cloud to mar the 
horizon. The tea ration, announced Food 
Minister Maurice Webb, would soon be 
cut from 24 to two ounces a week. 


Urgent Coincidence 

Last week, on the eve of Western 
Union's joint naval exercises, 30 Russian 
trawlers in four groups appeared in the 
English Channel. Moving slowly along 
Britain’s southern coast, they anchored 
off Falmouth, 50 miles from Plymouth, 
where the naval maneuvers were to start. 
Local fishermen did a rushing business 
ferrying out sightseers at eight shillings a 
trip. The Russians refused all requests to 
board, some shouting “Is forbidden” and 
others “We go fishing.” 

Customs officers were allowed on the 
mother ship, where the flotilla master ex- 
plained: “The Russian fishing industry 
urgently needs more trawlers in the Black 
Sea.” He was waiting for other trawlers to 
catch up and refuel, then all would pro- 
ceed on through the Bay of Biscay to the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea. The 
naval maneuvers were to be held in the 
Bay of Biscay. 
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That is why we recommend... $1) CONSULT YOUR ee 
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and specialize in providing...a 
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The Employers’ Group Aewtence Companiet. 
110 MILK STREET, BOSTON 7, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BOLIVIA 


The Revolt that Failed 

The lid blew off La Paz last week for the 
first time since the bloody 1946 revolution 
in which the capital’s citizens hanged their 
dictator from a lamppost. This time the 
capital’s schoolteachers touched off the 
explosion by demanding higher pay to 
offset the government’s recent currency 
devaluation. Within hours, a raging mob 
was surging through the streets denounc- 
ing Conservative President Mamerto Ur- 
riolagoitia (pronounced ooreo-la-goytcha). 

All the dissident elements in Bolivia— 
Socialists, Communists, Trotskyites, mem- 
bers of the pro-fascist Movement of Na- 
tional Revolution—dropped mutual hates 
to back the teachers. Rail, bank, factory 
and transport unions joined in to make it a 
general strike. 

The government rushed up two army 
battalions from the provinces. Police 
brought out their tear gas. After rout- 
ing Communist-led student rioters from 
a university-building strongpoint, govern- 
ment forces advanced into the northern 
working-class districts. There the rioters 
fought stubbornly with small hand gre- 
nades made of cement, scrap iron and 
dynamite, apparently brought from the 
tin mines. Finally the army, firing a few 
mortar shells, drove the rioters into the 
hills rimming La Paz. 

Having failed to rouse the citizens of 
La Paz to fight as they did in 1946, the 
rebels surrendered. Probably 50 had been 
killed, over 200 wounded in the fighting. 
Among 400 prisoners were leaders of the 
Bolivian Confederation of Labor and Sergio 
Almaraz, the leading Bolivian Communist. 


At week’s end the schoolteachers accepted 
a flat 10% pay raise (they had originally 
asked for a sliding scale ranging up to 
70%), and the general strike seemed to 
be broken. 


TRINIDAD 
Blood & Plunder 


From the island-dotted, almost land- 
locked Gulf of Paria, separating Trinidad 
from the coast of northeastern Venezuela, 
Pirate Edward Teach, the infamous Black- 
beard, once sallied forth to ravage Ameri- 
can ports as far north as Virginia. In the 
232 years since Blackbeard’s death, the 
gulf has been a highway for smuggling be- 
tween Trinidad and the South American 
mainland. But for a time this month 
smugglers and even honest fishermen 
feared to venture to sea. Word had run 
along the waterfront that once again pi- 
rates were operating in the Gulf of Paria. 

Rope & Iron. Suspicion was first 
aroused when two fishermen left Port-of- 
Spain in an outboard-powered pirogue on 
a calm day and never came back. Four 
days later two other fishermen went out 
in their boat and also failed to return. The 
last to report their boat was a fisherman 
who said he saw them hove to about 10 at 
night with a larger craft alongside. Then 
a man’s body, bound and strapped to a 
98-lb. chunk of iron, washed ashore in the 
Trinidad Yacht Club’s bay. The victim 
was identified as Philbert Peyson, member 
of an organized gang of burglars, holdup 
men—and possibly pirates. There was rea- 
son to believe that he was under suspicion 
by his fellow gangsters as an informer. 

The leeder of the gang to which Peyson 
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GANGSTER PEYsON’s CorPsE CoMES ASHORE 
In an old wake, new terror. 
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belonged, the rumor went, was burly, 
180-lb. Boysie Singh, alias Julie Mama. 
Like Blackbeard, who braided ribbons 
into his beard and went into action with 
smoldering fuses behind his ears, Singh 
knows the value of a proper appearance. 
During the war, when he owned a string 
of nightclubs, he wore a ten-gallon hat, a 
sharply draped zoot suit, and numerous 
rings. More recently he has assumed the 
role of owner of a modest fishing fleet 
and prefers a fisherman’s sweater and 
khaki trousers. 

Silk & Tweed. In spite of his protective 
coloration, Trinidad police began to take 
a lively interest in Fisherman Singh. An 
indignant Venezuelan had come to town 
to report that three of his relatives had 
shipped out of Port-of-Spain last month 
bound for Venezuela with a $3,000 cargo 
of cloth and had never been seen again. 
The police raided the home of Singh’s 
wife and son, found some silk and tweeds 
of the same pattern as those bought by 
the missing Venezuelans. They also found 
the outboard motor and fishing equipment 
of one of the first boats to disappear. 

Last week the owner of one of the miss- 
ing boats had further cause to suspect the 
Singhs. While he and a party of fishermen 
were returning from north-coast Maracas 
Bay with their catch, he reported, a group 
of men led by Boysie Singh’s 20-year-old 
son Anthony “Sonny” Singh tried to hold 
up his truck. The approach of another 
truck drove them off. 

This week Sonny was free on bail on 
a charge of attempted robbery; father 
Singh and three associates were in jail, 
charged with Philbert Peyson’s murder. 
With sighs of relief, fishermen and smug- 
glers put back to sea in the Gulf of Paria. 


PERU 
A Matter of Seconds 


Surrounded by its terraced fields, 11,000 
feet up in the high Andes, the goo-year- 
old Inca capital of Cusco has endured con- 
quistadors, tourists, fires, famines, and in- 
numerable earthquakes. Last week Cusco 
(pop. 50,000) shook to new tremors. An- 
cient Spanish churches and _precolonial 
Indian monuments which had survived 
even the great quake of 1650, toppled into 
the narrow, cobbled streets. In a matter 
of seconds, some 50 people were killed, 
250 injured. One-fifth of the old stone- 
and-adobe city was destroyed. 


COSTA RICA 
Return of the Virgin 


Black crepe and mourning bands hung 
from every window and door in town, De- 
spite frequent showers, hundreds knelt in 
prayer before the padlocked church. Only 
a week before, thieves had broken into 
the basilica of Cartago, 15 miles from San 
José, murdered a guard, and stolen the 
jewel-decked, five-inch image of Costa 
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Our Lapy OF THE ANGELS 
After the sweepers, skyrockets. 


Rica’s patroness, Our Lady of the Angels. 
With it, they had taken $185,000 worth 
of gold and jewels belonging to the church. 

All over the country, customarily cheer- 
ful ticos were wrapped in deepest gloom. 
“The Most Sacred Little Black One,” said 
by tradition to have been given by the 
Virgin to a negro slave girl at the site of 
the basilica more than 300 years ago, is 
Costa Rica’s most venerated relic. Costa 
Ricans took what hope they could from 
the old legend that the image had disap- 
peared once before in colonial days, only 
to turn up again. 

Above the Pulpit. As the days went by, 
even that hope began to fade. Local in- 
vestigators seemed to be getting nowhere; 
the FBI was asked to send an agent from 
Washington to help. His arrival gave birth 
to a spate of rumors: the eyeballs of the 
dead guard were being flown to Wash- 
ington because they had retained the 
image of the last person he saw before his 
death; the G-man had brought along 
bloodhounds which had already tracked 
down a suspect. In reality, the FBI man 
started out much less spectacularly, going 
over the locked church with a magnifying 
glass and fingerprint powder. When he had 
finished, he ordered the church unlocked. 
Glumly, Padre Carlos Galves rounded up 
a group of helpers, went into the basilica 
to prepare for the next day’s Mass. 

Three of the cleaners started sweeping 
and dusting along the aisles. Wizened, 
stoop-shouldered Claudio Aguilar, who 
works on a neighboring farm, went to 
work on the pulpit. After a while, he 
stepped down, dragged over a ladder, and 
climbed to the pulpit’s top. He explained 
later: “It was dark, but I had a feeling 
that I saw something in the corner. I put 
out my hand and felt something—I began 
to tremble.” At Claudio’s cries of “I see 
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it! I see it!” the others rushed over to 
find him holding the greenish-black stone 
statuette of Our Lady of the Angels. 

Mass at Midnight. At the news of the 
discovery, the whole country went wild. 
Soon all roads to Cartago were choked 
with pilgrims—afoot, in oxcarts, and au- 
tomobiles. Ahead of them they could see 
hundreds of skyrockets set off by delirious 
cartagineses. 

Near midnight President Otilio Ulate 
arrived to join the crowd packed into the 
steaming church. Archbishop Sanabria cel- 
ebrated Mass; brilliantly illuminated in 
her golden monstrance above the altar, 
the black Virgin smiled down once more 
on her flock. In the first joyful hours, 
only the archbishop and the police seemed 
to remember the murder and the missing 
gold and jewels, 


ARGENTINA 
Fatal Flaw 


In all the vast expanse of his father- 
land, no more ardent or versatile Peron- 
ista ever breathed than Oscar Ivanisse- 
ich, 45, onetime Argentine Ambassador 
to the U.S. As a surgeon he had removed 
the appendixes of both President and 
Sefiora Peron. As a poet he had composed 
the official party march, Peronista Boys. 
As Minister of Education, he distributed 
to his schoolchildren a saccharine pam- 
phlet on Evita, “The Good Fairy of Ar- 
gentina.” Every morning on entering his 
office he bowed low to his patrons’ pic- 
tures on the wall. 

Yet somehow, in all of “Ivan’s” ardor 
and devotion, there seemed to be a fatal 
flaw. He liked to run the Ministry of 
Education in his own way and he stub- 
bornly resisted the demands of party po- 
liticos with axes of their own to grind. 
From the standpoint of the Casa Rosada, 
Oscar Ivanissevich was beginning to seem 
a little too independent. 

This suspicion grew into a certainty 
early this month during a bitter Peronista 
campaign against Deputy Juan Casella 
Pifero of the Buenos Aires provincial 
legislature. Casella, a Radical, had been 
found guilty of remaining seated during 
a rising tribute to Argentina’s liberator, 
José de San Martin. The entire Peronista 
propaganda machine swung into action to 
have Casella expelled. As Minister of Ed- 
ucation, and as chairman of the current 
Year of San Martin celebrations, Ivanisse- 
vich was ordered to schedule one hour of 
speechmaking in the schools to blot out 
Casella’s insult to the liberator. 

Ivan refused. An editorial in Eva 
Perén’s own evening Noticias Grdficas an- 
nounced the inevitable decision: “The au- 
thorities who control education have tak- 
en no step whatsoever [to counter] the 
terrific insult . . . Those whose task it is 
to look after the national culture and 
purity of national virtues have failed.” 

Last week Perén accepted Ivanisse- 
vich’s resignation. Ivan had already re- 
tined to the sleepy provincial capital of La 
Rioja (pop. 15,000). For the immediate 
future, Oscar Ivanissevich planned to 
stick to poetry and medicine. 
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If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change. 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 100% 
Pennsylvania oil that lasts 
longer, grade for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers 





ASK YOUR DEALER 


Using 


too much 


oil ? 


recommend Pennzoil—easy 
to find at the familiar yellow 
oval sign. Sound your Z for 
the genuine, 





Memer Penn. Grade Crade Oil Asea., Permit ‘No. 2 


TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL” MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST 
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Old Sweet Song 


Bearded Author Elliot (The Last Time 
I Saw Paris) Paul brooded, in the current 
Atlantic, on Paris’ modern grisette: “The 
female denizen of the [Latin] Quaeter, 
vintage 1950, is slender, supple and strong. 
The calves of her legs . . . indicate... 
that for years she has gone from place 
to place on bicycles . . . She is not con- 
sumptive, like Mimi. . . She does as she 
likes . . . When she takes a fancy to a 
poor young man... . it is not the modern 
Mimi who will be timid or afraid. It will 
be Rudolph, if anyone, who trembles. . .” 

“T am not against love and kisses,” 
Colorado’s Senator Edwin C. Johnson 
assured movie bigwigs. “The only thing 
I am concerned about is the exploitation 
of immorality to get people to attend pic- 
ture shows.” 

Cinemactor Errol Flynn, 40, flew into 
New Orleans from Jamaica bringing his 
fiancée, Rumanian Princess Irene Ghica, 
19, to the U.S. (see cut). The same night 
they flew farther along to Hollywood, 
announced that they would be married 
in Paris come September. 

In Santa Monica, Calif., Curtis (“Buz- 
zie”) Roosevelt Dall, grandson of the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and remembered 
as a White House favorite when he was a 
child, was a big boy now (20); he applied 
for a license to marry Miss Robin V. 
Edwards, 21, of California (see cut). 

Back in the U.S. after a triumphant, 
highly publicized international tour, Ten- 
nis Star Gertrude (“Gorgeous Gussie”) 
Moran was welcomed editorially by the 
New York Herald Tribune, which com- 
plained that “her interviews are laden 
with abstruse nonsense of a ‘changed wom- 
an.’ No more lace panties, no more 
T-shirts, no more plunging necklines. We 
don’t believe a word of it.” Meanwhile 
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Associated Press 
Prince PHILIP 
Good news. 


Gussie’s latest in a long series of fiancés, 
Theater Executive Pat di Cicco (see cut), 
who met her at the airport in New York, 
flew back to Hollywood alone to attend 
to some emergency business problems. 


Low Bows 

Honored by the National Association 
of Master Plumbers (meeting in San Fran- 
cisco) for being the alltime heroes of U.S. 
plumbers: Movie Director Cecil B. De- 
Mille (for “selling the plumbing idea 
throughout the world by his favorite de- 
vice of divesting some gorgeous creature 

-female—and filming her in a gold-plated 
or sunken or even fur-lined bathtub”), 


Fiynn & PrINCEsS 
Announcements, complaints and nonsense. 








and Benjamin Franklin (for bringing back 
a copper, shoe-shaped bathtub from 
France). 

Honored at a testimonial dinner and 
reception in Baltimore by his colleagues 
at the Walter Hines Page School of In- 
ternational Relations of Johns Hopkins 
University: Professor Owen Lattimore, 
as evidence of their faith and confidence 
in his “integrity as a scholar and loyalty 
as a citizen.” 

Honored by the Williamsburg Settle- 
ment of Brooklyn with a gold medal for 
“her great efforts to transpose the ideals 
of social justice into realities”: Eleanor 
Roosevelt. Principal speaker at a gather- 
ing of 1,200 people to pay her honor: 
Playwright Clare Boothe Luce, former 
Republican Representative from Con- 
necticut, who called Mrs. Roosevelt “the 
best-loved woman in the world today.” 
Said Mrs. Luce: “Mrs. Roosevelt has done 
more good deeds on a bigger scale for a 
longer time than any woman who ever 
appeared on the public scene. No woman 
has ever so comforted the distressed—or 
so distressed the comfortable ... Cer- 
tainly not the bitterest foe of her political 
party or of her personal ideologies can 
deny that since Abraham Lincoln no one 
has done more to lift the hearts and raise 
the heads of the Negro people.” 

Appointed by King George VI in Lon- 
don as commanding officer of the anti- 
aircraft frigate Magpie: son-in-law Prince 
Philip (see cut), who will have 192 men 
under his command (his first). More good 
news for Philip: he is due to be promoted 
from lieutenant to lieutenant commander, 
which will mean an increase of nine shil- 
lings ($1.26) a day, bringing his base pay 
up to £1 12s ($4.48). His marriage allow- 
ance (as the husband of Princess Eliza- 
beth) of 18 shillings sixpence a day 
($2.23) will stay the same. 

For the first time in 13 years, ,tiny, 
greying Choreographer Ninette de Valois, 
51, danced before an audience (as the 
parlormaid in A Wedding Bouquet), to 
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“Who wants worms?” 


This early bird has our sympathy. Worms, even with 


French dressing, never appealed to us either. Maybe we're just 
8 PE y J 


spoiled. Like figure workers who know that 


when they do get out of bed, they'll more than make up 


lost time with efficient, fast, effort-saving Monroes. 


What's more, as any figure-minded bird can tell you, Monroe makes 
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a model for every figuring or accounting job. 


Now fly . . . fly away to your Monroe. 





Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems...a 
model to meet every need! 





Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC! For high speed, eco- 
nomical figuring. Simple and easy to 
operate, yet compoct, desk size. And of 
course it hos Monroe “Velvet Touch,”’* 








Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rave about the 
effortiess speed of Rhythm-add, give 
credit to. Monroe design, "Velvet Touch"* 
keyboard, and gloreless cushion-top keys, 





Monroe ACCOUNTING machine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
that handles several kinds of jobs. Like 
oll Monroes, its "Velvet Touch"* is one rea- 
son operators who know prefer Monroe. 


**"VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe's matchless ease of operation. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned bronches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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SHE GETS AWAY UKE 
A SCARED RABBIT 





FLASHING PERFORMANCE! 


The light car that makes a full-sized man comfortable as he flashes along 
at 60 to 70 miles per hour... you'll see what we mean when you drive it. 


HILLMAN 77ins 


A Product of the Rootes Group 


Rootes Motors Inc., 505 Park Avenue, New York 
403 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, California 
Sales and Service across U. §. A. and Canada 


NOT TOO BIG...NOT TOO SMALL...JUST RIGHT 








FOR THE 1 MAN 
IN 7 WHO 
SHAVES DAILY 


New preparation with remarkable 
skin-soothing ingredient helps 
keep the face looking young 
and healthy! 


Modern life now means daily shaving 
for millions of men. But frequent 
shaving often results in ugly, old- 
looking skin. To help men solve this 
problem, we developed Glider—a 
rich, soothing cream containing a 
special ingredient to help preserve the 
youthful qualities of the face. 





Now—every time you shave with 
Glider—you give your face the bene- 
fit of this wonderful substance . . . and 
you finish your shave looking and 
feeling remarkably fit! 


TRY A TUBE AT OUR EXPENSE 
You can get Glider at any toilet-goods 
counter. Or we'll be glad to mail you 1 & 
a guest-size tube—enough for three —_ 
full weeks—absolutely free. Just send 


Baal ye 
your name and address to The J. B. \ ( t Z | | J 
Williams Company, Dept. TG-6, ea” : >” 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A. (Canada: 
Ville La Salle, Que.) Offer good in —~ a al 
U.S. A. and ‘ SHIRTS 
Canada only. Pare 
PRESIDENT EXCELLO SHIRTS, INC. » 1115 BROADWAY, N 
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celebrate the 21st birthday of the Sadler's 
Wells Ballet which she founded. She took 
more than a dozen curtain calls at the 
end. Later, she was presented with a silver 
tray by Princess Margaret. 


Inside Sources 

With a stiff upper lip, a British spokes- 
man denied that a bid of $1,250,000 had 
been received for Queen Mary's famed 
needlepoint carpet which is now on a 
tour of the U.S. The rumor had cropped 
up before, and “was discouraging many 
people who might have wished to put 
forward bids of their own.” 

In Hollywood, World Traveler James 
A. (“And so we say farewell to .. .”) 
Fitzpatrick bid farewell to the more than 
300 movie travelogues he has been making 
for more than 20 years. Said he: “I’ve run 
out of places to give travel talks about. 
From now on my films will be about faces 
instead of places.” 

In Southern Germany, U.S. High Com- 
missioner John J. McCloy was among 
5,000 visitors who watched the first per- 
formance in 16 years of Oberammergau’s 
Passion Play. In some ways it was like 
old times in the little Bavarian village. 
Most notable modern touch: the white- 
helmeted U.S. MPs roaring through the 
narrow streets on motorcycles. 

Ohio’s Democratic Representative Ste- 
phen M. Young showed up in Washing- 
ton with his fourth annual black eye and 
his fourth reasonable explanation: “You 
won't believe it, but I walked right into 
a plate glass door at my hotel.” Previous 
reasonable explanations: “I got shiner 
number one when a dentist swung his 
X-ray device and bumped me. Numbers 
two and three were the results of accidents 
while playing paddle tennis in the House 
gymnasium.” 

In Paris, surrealist Artist Salvador Dali 
complained that the U.S., which he had 
just visited, was no place for an artist 
“The light . . . is no good. The food. . . 
is barbaric. They just pour on the salt and 
pour on the tomato catsup.” 

Editors of The Next Voter, a student 
publication at Brooks School, North An- 
dover, Mass., asked several hundred fa- 
mous people: “What ... is the most 
useful and valuable advice that you would 
like to give to any boy on his graduation 
from school?” Sample advice: 

From George Bernard Shaw, 93: 
“None unless he asks for it, in which case 
warn him that you are not infallible, and 
are a generation out of date.” From U.N. 
Secretary General Trygve Lie: “Under- 
stand and support the United Nations in 
its work of preventing a third world war.” 
From British Author Evelyn (Vile 
Bodies) Waugh: “Men: go to the uni- 
versity; read philosophy, history and the 
classics; ride horses. Women: go to Eu- 
rope; learn the French and English lan- 
guages; study architecture and modesty.” 
From Author-Professor Henry Steele 
Commager (America in Perspective): 
“Keep an open mind and an experimental 
attitude. . . Don’t be perfectionist. Avoid 
the doctrinaire and the purely theoretical 
. . » Damn the absolute.” 
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For free illustrated folder “Flagship Vacations” write to American Airlines, Dept D, 100 Park Ax e, New York 17,N.Y. 
/ 


VACATIONS 
are for Lather but... 
Mother makes the plans! 


In most FAMILIES planning a vacation is mother's job. 
Carefully, for months on end, she looks for just the right place 


to give father a good rest. 


4 


Today Flagship travel brings within her reach many wonderful 
places never before practical. Long, tiring hours “on the road” 
are a thing of the past. By Flagship the trip is quick and easy. 
The family arrives rested and ready to enjoy 


those extra days of vacation. 


So plan to vacation by Flagship this year. You'll find your 


holiday starts the moment you board the plane. 


Americas Leading Airline AMERICAN AIRLINES 

























“Test Drive’ a Ford Convertible 
for fun! It’s SIX people big and 
the top is automatic! And for 
looks—well, the Fashion Acad- 
emy has chosen Ford “Fashion 
Car of the Year” again, for 1950! 


scratch or bump! 


For the Infantry 


“Test Drive” a ‘50 Ford for the “feel” 
of safety that can only come from a 
“Lifeguard” Body of heavy gauge 
steel combined with a rugged box- 
section frame. And so “hushed” is 
Ford’s famous “Mid Ship” ride, the 
infantry can sleep while you drive! 


“Test Drive” a ‘50 Ford for 
parking! With big ‘Picture 
Windows” all around, you 
can get IN and OUT of the 
tightest places with nary a 





2 For Mr. 


“Test Drive’ that new V-8 
engine! With new superfitted 
pistons, new laminated timing 
gear and a new Silent-Spin 
Fan, it’s so quiet you'll say, “It 
whispers while it works!” 


“Test Drive” those “King Size” 
Brakes! You'll find they stop 
35% easier! “Test Drive” that 
Finger-Tip Steering, too! You 
can practically thread a needle 
with this great new car, it’s so 
easy to handle! 
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MEDICINE 





Blood & Disaster 


Reporting last week ta the Congression- 
al Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Philadelphia’s Dr. Gilson Colby Engel, 
chairman of a regional committee for 
atomic disaster preparedness, said: “I be- 
lieve that in the event of a real disaster, 
the only way adequate blood supplies 
could be obtained . . . would be to bleed 
survivors as donors. To facilitate this, I 
believe that every person in the U.S. 
should be dog-tagged by law, with the 
blood type on the tag.” 


Father & Son 


Eleven-year-old Robert Bruce Law- 
rence of Oakland, Calif. had recovered 
from a skull fracture (the result of being 
knocked off his bike by a motorist). But 
soon he fell ill again. He ran a slight 





San Francisco Exominer—International 
Bossy LAWRENCE & MoTHER 
Favorable signs, an unknown factor. 


fever, and became noticeably bloated. His 
illness was diagnosed as kidney disease. 
For two months Bobby was in & out of 
Permanerfte Hospital. 

When conventional treatment failed to 
clear up his condition, the doctors decided 
that Bobby should have a cross transfu- 
sion—a daring technique (Troe, June 13) 
of interchanging his blood with that of a 
healthy donor. The donor’s kidneys were 
supposed to do some of the work which 
Bobby’s were failing tb do, and thus give 
the ailing organs a chance to mend. 

Both of Bobby’s parents volunteered as 
donors. After tests for blood type and 
other factors, the doctors chose his father, 
Sidney Lawrence, a healthy man of 4o. All 
the signs were favorable. 

For three hours, father & son lay on 
hospital beds side by side, their blood ves- 
sels connected at the groin by an ingenious 
arrangement of tubes, valves and pump. 
Said a hospital spokesman: “It was the 
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smoothest case of the kind we have had.” 
Bobty seemed better at once. In a week 
he went home and was Soon up & around. 
Following routine, his father was kept in 
the hospital to make sure that he had suf- 
fered no harm. At first, as is usual, he ran 
a slight fever, but he quickly recovered. 
Sidney Lawrence was about to be dis- 
charged when he developed severe liver 
and kidney trouble. Last week, 13 days 
after the transfusion, he died. 

Doctors and technicians at Permanente 
made a searching post-mortem examina- 
tion. This week, their conclusion was that 
some unknown protein factor in the boy’s 
blood caused an explosive reaction in the 
father’s kidneys and liver. Such a mis- 
chance, they said, could just as easily 
result from an ordinary injection or from 
any other treatment in which a foreign 


substance is introduced into the blood- | 


stream. 


Progress 

The hormone ACTH has been helpful ih 
1) finding out more about how the human 
body works, and 2) suggesting ways to find 
a treatment for such diseases as rheumatoid 
arthritis. For medical researchers using 
ACTH, Armour & Co. had good news last 
week. Its laboratories had: 
@ Prepared a form of ACTH 180 times 
as powerful as the standard preparation 
now in use; 
@ Produced two long-acting forms of the 
drug: Adactar, which can be given every 
two or three days instead of four times 
daily, and Duractar which may remain 
active in the body for as long as a week; 
@ Made progress toward isolating the 
hormone in pure form.. Once it is isolated, 
chemists can tackle the still harder task 
of making it synthetically, 


In Mothers’ Milk 


Because polio is usually a warm-weather 
disease of temperate zones, doctors jumped 
at the chance to study a polio outbreak 
two winters ago among Eskimos at deep- 
frozen Chesterfield Inlet, in Canada’s 
Northwest Territories just below the Arc- 
tic Circle. One striking fact was soon evi- 
dent: though infants under three got polio 
just as older children and adults did, none 
of the infants suffered the devastating 
paralytic stage of the disease. And the 
infants up to three years old, following 
local Eskimo custom, were still being 
nursed at their mothers’ breasts. * 

The coincidence was so striking that 
Dr. Albert B. Sabin of the Children’s Hos- 
pital Research Foundation in Cincinnati 
followed it up. Last week Dr. Sabin told 
the Society of American Bacteriologists, 
meeting in Baltimore, that he had discov- 
ered the existence of a factor in human 
milk which seems to make the polio virus 


* Among Eskimo tribes elsewhere, older chil- 
dren are occasionally breast-fed. Explorer Peter 
Freuchen saw an Eskimo mother in Greenland 
nursing a full-grown son, 








ICEBERG 


weather for office or 
bedroom all summer 





EAT waves and sizzling thermometers 
won't mean a thing to you this summer 
. if you have a Fedders Room Air Condi- 
tioner installed in your office or bedroom 
window now! Fedders is a complete system 
of electrically refrigerated air conditioning. 
Cools and dehumidifies the air, filters out 
dust and pollen. Compact, attractive cabinet 
fits on your window sill, plugs in like a radio, 
Exclusive finger-tip control sends cool air 
in any direction... never a draft! Mail the 
coupon for facts. 





Now only $299.95 
Fedders is priced to fit your budget 





MAIL COUPON TODAY 


1 
| rEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION, I 
Unit Air Conditioner Division, | 
| Dept. TM-4, Buffalo 7, New York, 

| Please send me vour interesting 16-page illustrated | 
| booklet on Fedders Koom Alr Conditioners. | 


Name. 

Address 

City State 
ee | 





“Now our 
basement’s 
the driest room 
in the house!’’ 


says Earle Haney, Washington, D. C, 


“Moisture and musty odor used to 
make our pine-panelled basement 
unusable during summer. But now 
-thanks to a Frigidaire Electric 
Dehumidifier —it’s the driest part of 
the house. My family prefers to 
spend all available time there.” 


No messy chemicals 
No muss or fuss 
Automatic protection for— 





Workshops 


Game Rooms 


Storage Rooms * Libraries * Laundry Rooms 


Check costly moisture damage elec- 
trically and automatically—with the 
revolutionary Frigidaire Electric 
Dehumidifier! Proved in thousands 
of home and business installations, 
it’s powered by Frigidaire’s famous 
Meter-Miser refrigerating mechan- 
ism—is easy to install and econom- 
ical to operate. See your Frigidaire 
Dealer, or write for illustrated folder 
-Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, 1453 Amelia St., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont. 


FRIGIDAIRE “= 


Electric Dehumidifier 
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INSECURE 


DISSONANT 


DRIVEN 


Unsatisfied cravings, hidden conflicts. 


less active. The substance (its nature is 
still unknown) was found in all human 
milk samples taken within the first five 
days of milk flow after childbirth. It was 
found in three-fourths of the samples 
taken in the next eleven months. 

So far, Dr. Sabin has tested the anti- 
polio properties of the substance on noth- 
ing but mice. Two groups of mice were 
given doses of human polio virus calcu- 
lated to cause paralysis. One group of 
mice got the virus straight and became 
paralyzed. The others got the virus along 
with milk, and these did not become ill 
at all. 

There was no assurance that Dr. Sabin’s 
discovery would bring relief to human 
victims of infantile paralysis, but it was 
one more promising lead. 


The Ulcer Type 

The importance of emotional factors in 
bringing on stomach ulcers is well known, 
but one of the doctor’s problems is to 
decide which of his patients are “the ulcer 
type.” To help their colleagues, Drs. Al- 
bert J. Sullivan and Thomas E. McKell 
of, New Orleans’ Ochsner Clinic have writ- 
ten a bright, breezy new monograph, Per- 
sonality in Peptic Ulcer (Charles C. 
Thomas, Springfield, Ill.; $3). 

Some men, say the authors, are born 
to have ulcers, some acquire them, others 
have ulcers thrust upon them. The born 
ulcer type they describe as “the tense, 
anxious, driving, active, mildly agitated 
individual frequently seen as the go-getter, 
the promoter, the organizer, the manager, 
the executive, the businessman who cannot 
seem to let up.” If his craving for success 
and affection’ is not satisfied, he feels 
insecure (see cut). 

Other illustrations in the book show 
that some men acquire ulcers largely as 
a result of inner and outward conflicts— 
e.g., the dissonant (neurotic) personality. 
The man whose ulcers are thrust upon 
him may be driven by the sharp pressure 
of outside events, such as a fall in the 
family fortunes. 


Earliest Human 

For eleven years Dr. Arthur Tremain 
Hertig of Harvard Medical School has 
been trying to study a human embryo 
in the first hours after conception. Last 
week, Dr. Hertig told the International 


and Fourth American Congress on Obstet- 
rics and Gynecology, meeting in Manhat- 
tan, that he had succeeded in studying the 
youngest human yet: he had put under 
the microscope a specimen which was 
obtained only 60 hours after the ovum 
had been fertilized. 

Such human embryos can only be stud- 
ied after surgery (removal of the uterus 
and Fallopian tubes) which happens to 
take place shortly after conception. Ten 
years ago, Dr. Hertig had to be content 
with eleven-day-old embryos; gradually 
he has found younger & younger speci- 
mens until now the time at which the hu- 
man embryo descends from the Fallopian 
tube to the uterus, long a mystery, can 
almost be fixed. 

The 60-hour embryo was a double-cell 
group (the fertilized ovum having just 
begun to divide) and was found in the 
Fallopian tube. In other cases, embryos 
four to four-and-a-half days old were 
found in the uterus. Presumably the 
youngest human yet observed would have 
descended to the uterus within a day or so. 


Got a Nickel? 


Once the embryo has entered the uterus 
(see above), it is still nine months before 
anyone knows for sure what sex it will be. 
Doctors have not had much luck at pre- 
dicting; tossing a coin has proved as good 
a test as any (‘Heads it’s a boy; tails it’s 
a girl’). At the gynecological congress, 
Belgium’s Dr. Pierre A. Rosa told of a 
surefire test discovered by accident during 
some research on the placenta. 

Both male & female babies slough off 
many different types of cells into the 
amnion (“bag of waters”) in which they 
are carried. After the seventh month, a 
girl baby sloughs off distinctive cells like 
those from the genitalia of an adult wom- 
an. By puncturing the bag of waters late 
in pregnancy, draining off a little fluid, 
and staining the cells, the sex of 25 babies 
was foretold with accuracy at the Univer- 
sity of Brussels’ Laboratory for Experi- 
mental Gynecology. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Rosa emphasized, 
puncturing through the abdomen to the 
bag of waters to draw off amniotic fluid 
is likely to be dangerous to both mother 
& child. In short, the test is only a scien- 
tific curiosity, and no use at all in general 
practice. 
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Prince of the Preakness 


Two days of rain had made an “off 
track” certain for the 74th running of 
Pimlico’s Preakness last week. That suit- 
ed Trainer Casey Hayes fine; his Hill 
Prince, runner-up to Middleground in the 
Kentucky Derby, revels in gooey going. 
Middleground’s trainer, canny Max 
Hirsch, was not so happy: “My horse is 
very definitely suited to a fast track. I 
believe he can run in sticky going, but I 
am not sure.”’ With an eye on the weather, 
Hirsch waited until the morning of the 
race to have his horse shod with mud 
caulks. 

When the three-year-olds broke from 
the barrier, Hill Prince was the crowd’s 
odds-on choice (7-10) to win the second 
event of the triple crown. Young Jockey 
Willie Boland took Middleground (7-2) 
out toward the middle of the track where 
the footing is often better. Hill Prince, as 
usual, got off slowly, with Jockey Eddie 
Arcaro keeping him on the rail (in the 
race just before the Preakness he had 
found the track firm there). 

Trouble on the Turn. On the first turn 
a big lumbering colt named Balkan slith- 
ered off to his right, carrying Middle- 
ground and C. V. Whitney’s Mr. Trouble 
outside with him. That left a hole on the 
rail wide enough for a cavalry charge, and 
Eddie Arcaro, who had not planned to go 
to the front so early, gave Hill Prince the 
gun. By the time they straightened away 
on the backstretch, the Prince had the 
race in his pocket. 

Middleground made a threatening move 
as they rounded into the homestretch, and 
got within a length of the leader before 
Arcaro went to the whip. Hill Prince’s 
response was decisive. He lowered his 





Acme 
MANAGER SAWYER 
He gives chances, and takes them. 
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head, lengthened his stride and breezed to 
a five-length victory. Time for the mile 
and three-sixteenths on the drying-out 
track was a slow 1:594. Mr. Trouble, sec- 
ond choice in the betting, never made it 
the three-horse race everyone expected; 
he finished fourth behind his stablemate, 
Dooly, and 16 lengths back of the winner. 

High on the Horse. For Jockey Arcaro, 
who could have ridden Middleground in 
the Derby, Hill Prince’s victory was bit- 
tersweet. “It was a crime he didn’t win 
the Derby,” Arcaro said. 

High as any jockey could be on his 
horse,* Arcaro thought the Prince might 
turn out to be “one of the greatest horses 
of our day”—except for his habit of get- 
ting away slowly, “in a class with Cita- 
tion.” Next month’s mile-and-a-half Bel- 
mont Stakes, third and longest race in the 
triple crown, would be a major test. On 
pedigree, Hill Prince should like the extra 
distance; his sire, Princequillo, did. Said 
Arcaro: “We should have clear sailing.” 


"My Boys" 

When the exuberant young Phillies 
bounded into third place in the final Na- 
tional League standings last year, lethar- 
gic Philadelphia fans, long used to their 
last-place finishes (eight in the last 13 
years) became moderately aroused. Last 
week, with the Phillies challenging the 
Brooklyn Dodgers for first place, nearly 
everybody in Philadelphia was talking 
pennant. 

Amiable, greying Phillies Manager Ed- 
die Sawyer was not joining in. “We're not 
ready for it,” said Sawyer. “Brooklyn 
should win, and we'll be in third again.” 
Sophomore Manager Sawyer explained his 
prediction: “I’m not being defeatist, but I 
know our values. The boys have youth, 
ambition and sincerity for their jobs. But 
they are inexperienced, and we have a 
definite weakness in reserves.” 

Pleasure & Surprise. Meanwhile, the 
Phillies were winning ball games on hus- 
tle, good pitching and the best club bat- 
ting average in the league (.270). Among 
their assets, which the rest of the league 
had to worry about whether Sawyer saw 
his team as a pennant winner or not: a 
hard-hitting outfield consisting of brawny 
Dick Sislert (.367), fleet-footed Richie 
Ashburn (.296) and clutch-hitting Del 
Ennis (.304), and a bustling infield stead- 
ied by First Baseman Eddie Waitkus, re- 
covered from his shooting by a deranged 
girl last year (Tre, June 27). With 
young Pitchers Curt Simmons (21), a 
left-hander, and Robin Roberts (23), win- 
ning a total of nine of their team’s first 











16 victories, while losing only three, Saw- | 


* Before the Preakness, he brushed photogra- 
phers away, told them: “Don’t take me now— 
take me later, in the winner’s circle.” 


+ Son of Hall of Fame First Baseman George 
Sisler of the St. Louis Browns (1915-27), whose 
.420 batting average in 1922 equaled the Amer- 
ican League record, 
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your tricks.” 


The Foton’s always on the job! Because the moment 
you press the shutter release, you’re ready for the next 
picture. No shots missed while fussing with knobs. 

For fastest action, Foton gives you bursts of 

shots—up to 6 per second! The world’s most versatile 


35mm still camera, $498. 


Here’s why the Foton leads 


Unrivaled T2.2 (£/2) 
Cooke -Amotal lens, cali- 
brated in T-stops. 
Automatic film transport. 
Rugged, perfectly bal- 
anced all-metal shutter 
with speeds from bulb to 
1/1000th of a second. 
Brighter, new-type 
rangefinder. 
Easier loading. 


Guaranteed for life. Dur- 
ing life of the product, any 
defects in workmanship or 
material will be remedied 
free (except transporta- 
tion). 


“Go to it, kids! No need to 
pose. My Foton’s up to all 





You buy for a lifetime when you buy 


Bell «© Howell 


yer was watching “my boys” perform 
with pleasure and some surprise. 

Sawyer was never good enough to make 
the major leagues as a player, but as a 
minor-league manager in the Yankee chain 
he learned to recognize young talent, to 
respect spirit as much as ability. “I'll 
trade a lazy .300 hitter for a .250 bear- 
down guy any day,” he says. Sawyer is no 
bench manager, works on the third-base 
coaching line (“It gives the boys confi- 
dence”), works hard in his office (“I’m 
always available”) and on the field (“I 
never humiliate a boy’’). 

Philadelphia’s young Bob Carpenter 
and his industrialist father bought the 
futile Phillies in 1943 for less than half a 
million dollars. Since then the Philly or- 
ganization has found the initial invest- 
ment small compared to the overhead, 
which now includes a‘° $2,500,000 farm 
system and $850,000 for bonus players. 

Give & Take. Carpenter has presented 
Sawyer with a batch of bonus beauties, 
including Pitchers Simmons ($65,000) 
and Roberts ($25,000), Catcher Stan Lo- 
pata ($25,000) and Third Baseman Willie 
Jones ($16,000). Others on the club were 
also costly, but Sawyer must play these 
youngsters (who, under bonus rules, may 
not be returned to the minors for sea- 
soning) in order to justify their price. 
Other managers with pennant contenders 
use risky bonus players as bench blankets, 
take no chances. 

Manager Sawyer is showing confidence 
in his youngsters, by giving them chances 
and taking them himself, but he is stick- 
ing to his own time schedule. Borrowing a 
time-honored Brooklyn line of a few sea- 
sons back, Sawyer says: “We're still a 
year away, but wait till next year.” 


Speed-Up 

Workmanlike, nine-inning pitching per- 
formances by strong-armed hurlers are a 
rarity these days. Baseball games are often 
dragged out to dreary, argumentative, 
three-hour marathons and slow-moving, 
histrionic pitchers are primarily respon- 
sible for the delays. Last week, in an 
attempt to get back to the old-fashioned, 
snappy, two-hour game,* Cleveland Gen- 
eral Manager Hank Greenberg tried a new- 
fangled method. 

Using a fire-engine red Jeepster, Green- 
berg hustled relief pitchers out of Cleve- 
land’s bull pen, got them to the mound in 
a matter of seconds compared to the am- 
bling three to five minutes usually re- 
quired. Less colorful, but equally time- 
saving, were two other Greenberg sugges- 
tions which the Indians now follow: 
1) make a pitcher wait his batting turn 
in the “on deck” circle instead of in the 
dugout, and 2) make him go to the mound 
more promptly at the start of each inning. 
These stunts, the Cleveland management 
figured, had already cut the time of games 
by something like 20 minutes. 


%* Shortest nine-inning game on record: the s1- 
minute game between the New York Giants and 
the Philadelphia Phillies, Sept. 28, 1919, which 
the Giants won, 6 to 1. Batteries: New York, 
Jess Barnes and Earl Smith. Philadelphia, Lee 
Meadows and John B. Adams. 
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ay, leap 


The Sleeperette! was originated for your 
comfort by Pan American—the World's 
Most Experienced Airline. 


Since 1947, Pan American has been using a new 
kind of foam-soft easy chair in which you can 
sleep /ying down. Called a Sleeperette, it gives 
you twice the usual leg room by day. At night, 
, it reclines almost to horizontal —and 
\7 extends to full bed length. Curtains 
can be drawn for privacy. 
Sleeperettes were first tried on Clippers 
flying across the Pacific to Australia 
=~and New Zealand, Passengers were 
enthusiastic about them. So they were next put 





LONDON 
HAWAII 
or RIO 
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on Clippers to South America... then on The 
President, Pan American’s deluxe extra-fare 
service between New York and London. 

Now Pan American has installed 
Sleeperettes on many of its double- 
decked Clippers that fly through 
~ the night—those that cross the 
Atlantic to London—and those 
that span the Pacific to Hawaii, 
Manila and Tokyo, 





Call your Travel Agent 


To make reservations for your Sleeperette 
Clipper flight, just call your Travel Agent or 
local Pan American Office. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
tTrade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc., Chrysler Bldg. , New York. 


PAN AMERICAN 





Wola Not Serine Aa 


Across two oceans —and all 
the way south to Buenos Aires 
—Pan American now offers 
Sleepergtte seats aboard the 
Clippers.” There’s no extra fare. 
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1 Sales Books for 
, Every Business Operation 
Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms 


¢t 3 Continuous Register Forms 
4 and Registers 
4 Fanfold Billing 


Machine Forms 
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Speedisets for Fast 
Carbon Extraction 
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You can cut costs now 
with the dotted line! 


Where's the profit on this garage job— 
labor, parts? 

Somewhere else. A garage, like any busi- 
ness, makes a profit by holding down costs 
on every one of the key operations of busi- 
ness — production, selling, billing, stock- 
keeping, disbursing, purchasing, receiving, 
collecting and delivery. 

There are Moore business forms to help 
cut costs and reduce waste in each of these 
operations. A garage may need 5 kinds. 
A department store 50. A large corpora- 
tion 500. Moore, and only Moore, makes all. 

Moore forms range from simple two- 
part handwritten purchase orders to 14- 
part machine-written continuous invoice 
forms that whisk apart at the perforation 
—Moore’s dotted line. And from one 
simple writing all departments get full in- 
formation on clean, readable copies. 

An invitation: Ask a Moore representa- 
tive to look over your forms and suggest 
ways to simplify, improve and economize. 
Or write any Moore factory: Niagara Falls 
and Elmira, N. Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Denton, 
Tex.; Los Angeles and Emeryville, Calif.; 
Salem, Ore. 


MOORE 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Offices in over 200 cities. Regional factories and distri- 
bution points in Canada also * *x THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 
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What Counts 


Tunesmith Richard Rodgers well re- 
members May 17, 1925. That was the day 
a group of Theatre Guild youngsters 
bounced onto the stage of Broadway's 
Garrick Theatre and sang, danced and 
mugged their way through a little revue 
named Garrick Gaieties. In the pit, con- 
ducting his own catchy, melodious score, 
was Richard Rodgers himself. Garrick 
Gaieties was supposed to be a one-night 
stand, to raise money for new tapestries 
for the Theatre Guild. But when it was all 
over and the audience had gone home 
humming Rodgers’ tunes (Manhattan, 
Sentimental Me), the Guild had more 
than its tapestries. It had a hit show. And 





x George Karger—Pix 
SONGWRITER RODGERS 
In restaurants or Pullmans, 


22-year-old Richard Rodgers had been 
launched on one of the most successful 
careers in U.S. show business, 

Last week, 25 years after the opening at 
the Garyick, the Theatre Guild called to- 
gether some of the old gang and threw a 
silver anniversary party for Songwriter 
and Pulitzer Prizewinner (South Pacific) 
Dick Rodgers. On the silver platter that 
the oldtimers handed him were engraved 
a few bars from some of the hits he has 
turned out in the intervening years for 
Theatre Guild shows, e.g., Oklahoma!, 
If I Loved You, So Far. 

For Rodgers, composing melodious, pal- 
atable music has always been “easier than 
bending over and tying my shoelaces.” In 
restaurants, Pullmans, theater lounges ‘or 
his own living room, he has been known 
to whip out a song in 15 minutes, even 
with interruptions. He can also tailor his 
tunes to fit almost any situation, or any 
set of words from the tricky, involuted 
lyrics of his first partner, the late Lorenz 
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Hart, to the straight-spoken, folksy verses 
of Oscar Hammerstein II, his current col- 
laborator. In 25 years he has written the 
music for 32 Broadway shows (including 
A Connecticut Yankee, Pal Joey, Carou- 
sel), some dozen movies (which he would 
like to forget except for Love Me Tonight 
and State Fair), 

Last week Rodgers was busy with a 
new assignment: a musical version of 
Anna and the King of Siam due on Broad- 
way next winter. “I am doing just exactly 
what I have wanted to do all my life,” he 
said. To Rodgers, Broadway means no 
tinsel-and-tin-horn land where a songwrit- 
er makes his pile with apologies to more 
devoted, less successful longhairs. It is a 
place where he can display “humanity,” 
the quality he values most in music, and 
get “a direct reaction” to it. Said satisfied 
Dick Rodgers: “We move a lot more peo- 
ple to tears at the Majestic [where South 
Pacific is playing] than they do at the 
Met. And that’s what really counts.” 


II Bruttino 


In Italian musical circles, short, homely 
Composer Luigi Dallapiccola is affection- 
ately known as /I Bruttino—The Ugly 
One. For some Italian critics, the name 
also applies to his dodecafonico music. In 
Italy, the land of Verdi and Puccini, 
Luigi Dallapiccola, 46, is the chief disciple 
of Arnold Schoenberg’s strange-to-the-ear 
twelve-tone technique. 

Like dodecacophonists the world over, 
Istrian-born Composer Dallapiccola has 
had a rough road to follow. He has gained 
an international reputation, says one Flor- 
entine critic, “[ simply] because he is con- 
nected musically to international trends.” 
At home, he has won critical respect be- 
cause, as another critic puts it, “There is 
no aridity in Dallapiccola . . . Very few 
musicians feel with so much intensity and 
sorrow ... the tremendous tragedy of 
our times.” But, like the twelve-tone work 
of U.S. composers, his lyrical but con- 
torted music has still to win the affection 
of the public. Says Dallapiccola himself: 
“The public’s difficulty with twelve-tone 
music is not dissonance. It is in under- 
standing the series, the separate shapes.” 

"My Little Girl." Last week the audi- 
ence at Florence’s May Festival heard 
Composer Dallapiccola’s latest and most 
ambitious work, his opera JI Prigioniero 
(The Prisoner), which had its premiére on 
the Italian radio last year. 

Festival officials were leary of putting 
the opera on. Says Dallapiccola: “Every- 
one reads into my opera what they like, 
not what I wrote. People wrongly accuse 
me of being anti-Christian. I believe in 
God, I take my little girl to church myself 
every morning. The Communists, who in 
the beginning approved highly of the 
opera, now say that it’s a skit on Stalin 
and his methods.” 

Dallapiccola had had no such narrow 
texts in mind; he thought his story might 
apply to men everywhere. He had set his 
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Grapes from one of the few truly ideal 
viticultural locations in the world... 
plus a firm determination to use every 
last vestige of our skill and knowl- 
edge to produce wines as fine as fine 

, Wines can be... those are the major 
reasons why you will find complete 
taste satisfaction in every bortle of 
Widmer's. Widmer's Wine Cellars, 
Inc., Naples, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK STATE WINES 


Keepl0%20° Cooler 


ILG Electric Ventilating Company 
2847 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 




















KEEP THAT 
YOUNG, HEALTHY LOOK! 
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Burges Moredite 


IN ONE OF THE WORLD’S 
FOREMOST CLUBS 





As man’s youth has gotten longer, 
by decades, more and more men are 
taking a YOUNG man’s 
care of their appearance 
—more and more men are 
joining the Aqua Velva 
After-Shave Club. Aqua 
Velva brightens and braces 
your face after shaving, 
gives that youthful skin-freshness 
everyone enjoys looking at. Try it! 


A fewof the members: Lauritz Melchior, Norman Sireenr Macalies Aeddevistisd alase.oad 
Rockwell, Lucius Beebe, Maj. George Fielding Eliot member of the Aqua Velva After-Shave Club. 
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SUMMER TOURS! | 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
via 
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WORLD AIRWAYS 


IDEAL 
CLIMATE 
delightful days and 
nights cooled by re- 
freshing trade- 
winds, 



















TOUR No. 1 


3 DAYS - 2 NIGHTS 


$143.50 ('/, double) 
$145.50 (single) 
¢ Round trip from 
Miami ¢ Transfers 
upon arrival and depar- 
ture from Ciudad Tru- 
jillo * Room and bath 
at hotel * 2 dinners— 
2 breakfasts * Sight- 
seeing by private car 
around Ciudad Trujillo 


“Here’s one fine wine 
that goes with everything 


* 
ALMADEN 


fornia 4 
GRENACHE ROSE 


This colorful, cheerful wine goes 

with everything—from picnic 

snacks to banquet dinners. Always 
be sure to serve it very cold. 
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TOUR No. 2 


6 DAYS 5 NIGHTS 


$189.50 (1/4 double) 
$195.00 (single) 


includes same as Tour 
1 and in addition all 
dinners and breakfasts 
at hotel, box lunches 
on two all-day trips to 
San Cristobal and 
Latoma—and to Boca 
Chica Beach 








available through 
September 30th 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
* 570 LEXINGTON AVE 
PLAZA 3-2071 











FREE— Frank Schoonmaker’s “News from the 
Wine Country,” Just mail the coupon below. Py 
ALMADEN-MADRONE VINEYARDS 
P. O. Box 383 

Madrone, Santa Clara County, California 





For reservations and 
information consult 
travel agent or any 
Nene Pan 


Address. 
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Kafka-esque libretto in the reign of Philip 
II of Spain (1556-98), though he obvious- 
ly meant it to apply to contemporary 
times. 

"My Brother.” The hero is an anony- 
mous Flemish prisoner, tortured with 
hopes of liberty by an inquisitor-jailer 
who gently calls him “My brother” and 
assures him that Flanders will soon be 
freed from Spain. After the jailer has 
departed one evening, the prisoner notices 
his cell door has been left open. He creeps 
down an endless corridor; a torturer, car- 
rying the tools of his trade, and two priests 
pass him without notice. When he finally 
reaches the open air, his cry of exultation 
is drowned out by a liturgical chant from 
chorus and organ. Two arms reach out for 
him from the shadow of a tree, and the 
jailer steps forth to inquire, “Why did 


Dovid Lees 
ComPoseR DALLAPICCOLA 
Down an endless corridor. 


you want to leave us on the eve of your 
salvation?” The prisoner then finally un- 
derstands that he can never escape. His 
spirit broken, he is led off to be executed; 
as the curtain goes down, he babbles the 
word “Freedom?” 

To his surprise, Composer Dallapiccola, 
a man who does not expect popular huz- 
zahs for his music, got four curtain calls— 
perhaps more for what he said than for 
the twelve-tone way he said it. Said he: 
“IT have the impression . . . that this sub- 
ject could, in all probability, reach a good 
section of Europeans.” 


New Records 

Record-makers the world over were get- 
ting set for the 200th anniversary this 
July of the death of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. Some of the best of the new Bach 
recordings: 

Brandenburg Concerti (soloists and 
chamber group conducted by Fritz Rei- 
ner; Columbia, 6 sides LP). Dedicating 
the group “very humbly” to the Margrave 
of Brandenburg, in three of these Bach 
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brought to perfection the concerto grosso 
form (in which a group of instruments 
instead of an individual soloist is pitted 
against an accompanying orchestra). Con- 
ductor Reiner balances his various instru- 
mental voices like a master juggler, and 
gives the whole spacious warmth as well. 
Recording: good. 

Sonatas for Unaccompanied Violin. 
music seems to grow leaner with the years. 
between two excellent performances of 
the superb Sonata No. 1. Alexander 
Schneider’s (Mercury, 1 side LP) is for 
those who prefer a hardness of tone and 
a rather blunt forthrightness; Tossy Spi- 
vakovsky (Columbia, 1 side LP) plays 
with more beauty of tone and slightly 
softer phrasing. Violinist Joseph Szigeti 
(Columbia, 1 side LP) has no competition 
in his performance of Sonata No. 5 (or, 
on the other side, in the Concerto No, 1, 
with the New Friends of Music Orchestra, 
Fritz Stiedry conducting). Recordings: 
good. 

Other new records: 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 3 (the 
NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini con- 
ducting; Victor, 2 sides LP). Toscanini’s 
music seems to grow leaner with the years. 
In this new performance, he has scalpeled 
away pounds of the bombast with which 
the “Eroica” is too often fattened out; 
what remains is clear, bone-clean, but still 
well-muscled. Recording: excellent. 

Kodaly: Psalmus Hungaricus (Gabor 
Carelli, tenor; North Texas State College 
Chorus, Dallas Children’s Choir, the Dal- 
las Symphony Orchestra, Antal Dorati 
conducting; Victor, 6 sides, 45 r.p.m.). 
Composed in 1923 to mark the soth anni- 
versary of the union of the twin cities of 
Buda and Pest, this is probably 67-year- 
old Zoltan Kodaly’s best work; in it is 
some of the most brilliant choral writing 
of the century. Performance and record- 
ing: excellent. 

Mozart: Great Mass in C Minor, K. 
427 (Rosl Schweiger and Hertha Toepper, 
sopranos; Hugo Meyer-Welfing, tenor; 
George London, bass; Anton Heiller, or- 
ganist; the Akademie Chorus of Vienna, 
the Vienna Symphony Orchestra, Mein- 
hard von Zallinger conducting; the Haydn 
Society, 4 sides LP). This is not the great- 
est of Mozart’s 60 “operas for the angels,” 
but it is one that deserves to be heard 
oftener. Performance and recording: good. 

Wagner: The Flying Dutchman (Hans 
Hotter, baritone; Viorica Ursuleac, sopra- 
no; George Hann, bass; Karl Ostertag, 
tenor; Franz Klarwein, tenor; Luise Wil- 
ler, contralto; Chorus and Orchestra of 
the Bavarian State Opera, Clemens Krauss 
conducting; Mercury, 8 sides LP). First 
complete recording of Wagner’s early 
opera. Performance and recording: good. 

T. S. Eliot: The Cocktail Party (origi- 
nal Broadway cast: Alec Guinness, Cath- 
leen Nesbitt, Robert Flemyng, Eileen 
Peel, Irene Worth, Ernest Clark, Grey 
Blake; Decca, 4 sides LP). Listening to 
this recording is an experience in the 
music of the English language, as well as 
a plunge into the drawing-room meta- 
physics of Poet Eliot’s hit play (Time, 
Jan. 30). Recording: excellent. 
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3. from its luxurious streamlined 
Eagle passenger trains to its 
fast, dependable diesel powered 
freight trains, MISSOURI 
PACIFIC employs every modern 
means to maintain an enviable 
record of service and safety, 
care and courtesy. 


..-planning on the MO-PAC 
assures shippers and passen- 
gers, alike, the finest facilities 
for transportation that science 
and engineering have achieved. 


















Whatever your product, whatever the tubing 
application you have in mind, trust Bundy- 
weld to meet all your musts, and more. 

No other tubing has all Bundyweld’s features, 
for no other tubing is made like Bundyweld. 
It’s double-walled from a single strip! Result: 
the amazing combination of Bundyweld 
advantages you'll find below. 


BUNDYWELD BRAKE LINES ARE REALLY ASTOUNDING, 
THEY'LL LAST FOR YEARS THROUGH VIBRATION AND POUNDING. 


If your top tubing requirements are strength and high resistance 
to vibration fatigue, here's the cue for you: Hydraulic brake line 
systems in most of today’s cars and trucks are of Bundyweld 
Tubing! Proof enough that Bundyweld Tubing can really stand 
stress and strain year after year. 









—_——— 
——_—— 






ITS LIGHTWEIGHT, ITS STURDY, IT FORMS LIKE A CHARM, 
YOU CAN HANDLE IT ROUGHLY..NO DAMAGE OR HARM. 


With all its stamina, Bundyweld fabricates 
with unbelievable ease. It sails through 
practically any machining operation; bends 
more readily, takes more bending without 
collapsing or weakening structurally. Your 
production lines can turn out radiant heat- 
ing grids, tubular frames, beer coils or other 
fabricated units without a hitch. 

















WHY BUNDYWELD SIZES UPTO 
CAN’T BE BEAT 


AY SIZES UP © 


iA To 5/g'0.0. Wie 
\ 7 


First, a single strip of bosic metal, rolled twice around into a tube of possed through a furnace. Bonding Bundyweld . . . double-walled and 
coated with a bonding metal, is... uniform thickness, then... metal fuses with basic metal, presto— brazed through 360° of wall contact. 
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EVERY BIT OF YOUR ORDER GETS CHECKED WITHOUT FAIL, 
4OR LENGTH, AND STRENGTH, ANDO FREEDOM FROM SCALE. 


Bundy shipments roll into your 
plant, checked by us as if they 
were jewels. Bundy crews watch 
length, strength, walls, L-D., 46 A TRICK TUBING BEND HAS YOU TWIXT AND BETWEEN, 
O-D.,_ bursting strength, free- pps ARE WE KNOW HOW WITH A BENDING MACHINE. 

dom from scale . . . everything. Z 
Your crews can concentrate on 
production, instead of costly 
double-checking. 


anpusnteee cree CEU EA TTY 


Bundy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Combridge 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co., Inc, 226 Binney St. 
Chicago 32, Ill: Lapham-Hickey Co, 3333 W. 47th Place «Elizabeth, 


Bank Bidg. . 
Ruton & &.. 404 Archit 


Torente 5, Ontoric, Conoda: 





WE LITERALLY. LATERALLY ROLL IT UP DOUBLE, 
GAIN GREAT EXTRA STRENGTH THAT FREES YOU FROM TROUBLE. 


Bundyweld is double-walled from a single strip and 

brazed through 360° of wall contact. It’s stronger 

walled, yet thinner walled; sturdier, more rugged, 

amazingly leakproof, yet light in weight as well. —. 
No wonder you're so apt to find Bundyweld the 
answer to a knotty tubing application where all 
other tubing has failed. 







Repeatedly, Bundy engineers have produced some of the 
most intricate bends to order. And when a bending fixture 
hasn't existed, Bundy has designed it. Bundy clients make 
substantial savings through this service alone (not to mention 
savings in production costs from the special qualities of Bundy- 
weld Tubing itself), Bring that bending problem to Bundy! 


IF you need a tubing, here’s a tip that will pay: 
Hook onto Bundyweld, right now—today. 
We make it in nickel, in Monel and steel; 
They all cut your costs and add product appeal. 


FREE! Send fer our 20-page illustrated booklet filled 
with facts and figures on Bundyweld properties, uses 
and fabrication helps. You'll find dozens of sugges- 
tions on how Bundyweld may mean real savings in a 
design, structural or functional application. For book- 
let, or for queries on a possible use of tubing, just call 
or write: Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 





Bundyweld Tubing 


DOUBLE-WALLED FROM A SINGLE STRIP 


ects Bidg. 
Alloy Metal 


. Son 
Sales, Lid., 881 


Francisco 10, Calif: Pacific Metals Co., Ltd., 3100 19th St. 


Boy St. 


© Chottancoge 2, Tenn: Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattoncoga 
New Jersey: A.B. Murray Co.,Inc., Post Office Box 476 7 Pl 
. Seottle 


Penn.: 
4, Wash.: Eagle Metals Co,, 3628 E. Marginal Way 
6 Bundyweld nickel and Monel ijvbing is sold by distributors of nickel and nicke' alloys in principal cities, 
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The Friend 


“T know of no man who has devoted his 
life more unselfishly, nor with better ef- 
fect, to the public good,” wrote U.N. 
Mediator Ralph J. Bunche. Two bulky 
volumes of such warm words from all over 
the world were presented one day last 
week to a shy-looking, silver-haired man 
as he stood before a gathering on the Main 
Line campus of Pennsylvania’s Haverford 
College. There some 600 Friends and 
friends of Friends gathered for a day of 
speech-making, picnicking and Quaker fel- 
lowship to honor Clarence Evan Pickett, 
65, retiring as executive secretary of the 
American Friends Service Committee. 

Just as the Service Committee has 





Cor 
QUAKER PICKETT 
Paint on his house. 


come to symbolize Quakerism to many 
non-Quakers, hard-working, articulate 
Secretary Pickett has come to personify 
the Service Committee. Farm-raised and 
Quaker-educated (William Penn College, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa), Pickett spent World 
War I leading Friends’ meetings, defend- 
ing conscientious objectors and getting 
the side of his house painted yellow for 
his pacifist pains. In 1923 he joined the 
faculty of Earlham College at Richmond, 
Ind., where his favorite course was a study 
of the application of religion and ethics to 
current social problems, 

When the American Friends Service 
Committee offered him its secretaryship in 
1929, Pickett saw it as an ideal opportu- 
nity to put into practice the principles he 
had been teaching. The twelve-year-old 
organization then had an annual budget of 
about $50,000 and a staff of twelve, in- 
cluding the janitor. Today the staff of 
492 works with a budget of $3,000,000 
(the peak, in 1946, was $7,000,000). 


During the Depression, Friend Pickett 
put the Service Committee to work on the 
industrial front, getting relief to the fami- 
lies of textile workers in a bitter North 
Carolina strike, feeding more than 40,000 
children of destitute soft-coal miners. 
Even now, with 33 teams at work in Eu- 
rope and the Orient, the Service Commit- 
tee has earmarked $950,000 to be spent 
this year in the prosperous U.S. 

Pickett’s successor as Service Commit- 
tee executive secretary is 33-year-old Ore- 
gonian Lewis Hoskins, who worked in 
China for the committee from 1945 to 
1948, has served as its personnel director 
since last July. Pickett has been appoint- 
ed “Honorary Secretary” with the under- 
standing that he will continue to do spe- 
cial jobs for the committee. One current 
assignment: exploring new approaches to 
peace between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. 


Decline 

The pews are hard in London’s West- 
minster Chapel, but the facts faced there 
last week by 3,000 delegates to the Annu- 
al Assembly of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales were even harder. 
Congregationalism, they were told, had 
declined by 100,000 members in the past 
20 years—a third of the total member- 
ship. If church reports winnowed out in- 
active members more strictly, the official 
membership figure of 240,000 might be 
even lower.* 

To the shocked flock before him, As- 
sembly Chairman Dr. Lovell Cocks, 56- 
year-old principal of Bristol’s Western 
College, delivered a sizzling fight talk: 
“Can faith as halting as ours outrun the 
fierce dynamism of the Marxist creed? 
Can we hope to beat the Communists un- 
til Christians know their stuff as well as 
the Communists know theirs? Till we do, 
the Communists need not be afraid of us.” 

Big, ill-attended churches, cried Cocks, 
are bonds of bricks and mortar, crippling 
to little fellowships. “These fellowships 
have come to believe that the cause of the 
kingdom means keeping these buildings 
going, and eVerything else is sacrificed 
. - - May it not be that what Christ really 
wants them to do is to sell out, to get rid 
of their buildings and hire a room over a 
shop—an upper room, and begin all over 
again in an apostolic way.” 


Dr. Big 


Nobody seemed to want the job of run- 
ning the tiny Presbyterian mission on the 
Navajo reservation at Ganado, Ariz. Back 
on a year’s furlough from a 13-year hitch 
on Hainan Island, off the South China 
coast, big, broad-shouldered Dr. Clarence 
Grant Salsbury finally told the Mission 
Board that he and his wife would keep 
things going at Ganado for a couple of 
months until the board could get a per- 
manent man. A year later he notified the 


* U.S. Congregationalism has grown from 943,- 
569 in 1930 to 1,184,661 in 1948. 
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board that he would be happy to stay on 
indefinitely among the Navajos. 

This week, 22 years later, Indians from 
all over the reservation were streaming 
into Ganado to celebrate the 64th birth- 
day and mourn the impending retirement 
of Dr, Tso (Navajo for “big”) and his 
trained-nurse wife. There was plenty of 
room for all who wanted to come; Dr. Big 
had built up the little settlement until it 
is now the largest Indian mission post in 
the U.S., with a $1,500,000 plant and 70 
permanent buildings. 

In the early years at Ganado, the going 
was not always easy. One of the Salsburys’ 
first cases was a Navajo girl whose leg had 
been broken when her horse fell on her. 
Missionary Salsbury set the badly crushed 
bones and later operated, but the girl died 
of an embolism. Promptly a mob of angry 
Navajos assembled to kill the white doc- 
tor. At the last moment a medicine man 
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MISSIONARY SALSBURY 
Sand in his shoes. 


stepped forward to say: “Go home. This 
man has not come to take, but to give. 
Even medicine men make mistakes.” 

Today Ganado’s 200-acre campus is 
dotted with signs bearing such mottoes 
as: “I dressed his wound but God healed 
him” and “This is the center of the world 
—you can go anywhere from here.” For 
Presbyterian Salsbury, religion is even | 
more important than medicine. Says he: | . 
“Tf I had ever been faced at Ganado with 
the choice of closing eithér the hospital or 
the school, I would haye locked the door 
of the hospital, because the ultimate sal- 
vation is Christian education .. .” 

The Salsburys are looking forward to 
a year’s terminal leave before Dr. Big 
reaches the retirement age of 65. But 
“Once you get the desert sand in your 
shoes,” says Missionary Salsbury, “you 
never leave. We'll stay in the Southwest. 
But I expect to get back to work again 
sometime soon. It will continue to be 
medicine and the church.” 











For sure starting, choose the nation’s “number one” 
battery: DELCO. It’s built by Delco-Remy, the largest 
manufacturer of automotive electrical equipment, and used 
as original equipment on more cars and trucks than any 
other make. And the long life and dependability you want 
in a battery is built in. So, for complete satisfaction, do as 





automotive engineers do: Rely on a Delco. 


SAUIERIES DELCO BATTERIES—A UNITED MOTORS LINE... DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





Replace with a DELCO Battery 
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Wisely & Well 


Around 9:30 in the morning on two 
Mondays in every month, seven sedate 
and prosperous-looking gentlemen file into 
Harvard University’s Massachusetts Hall 
and seat themselves around a long pol- 
ished table. There, for some five hours, 
with time out for lunch, they sit talking 
of university policy, investments and en- 
dowments. By tradition, they never take 
a vote unless they are all pretty sure 
that it will be unanimous. Thus, with 
one single august voice, do four lawyers, 
one chemist, one investment counselor and 
a physician master-mind the affairs of the 
nation’s oldest university. 

Usually the seven members of the Har- 
vard Corporation* are done with their 
business by 3:30 in the afternoon. But 
this week, after their Monday meeting, 
they stayed late. They gave themselves a 
banquet, invited the 28 “Honorable and 
Reverend” members of the Board of Over- 
seers and the nine deans of the university 
to join them. The celebration marked 
their 3ooth anniversary as the oldest 
continuing corporation in the Western 
Hemisphere and the model of university 
boards of trustees throughout the U.S. 

Tolls in Wampum. In that time, ex- 
cept for a brief 15 years around the turn 
of the 18th Century, there have never 
been more or less than seven members of 
the corporation—the president of the uni- 
versity, the treasurer and five life-term 
Fellows. The corporation began its work 
in 1650, when President Henry Dunster 
and six scholars got a charter of incorpora- 
tion from the General Court of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony, and thus became 
the administrative masters of 14-year-old 

* Harvard’s single wooden building, its 800 
books, and the £30 to £40 worth of 





% The members: President James Bryant Co- 
nant, Treasurer Paul Codman Cabot, Dr. Roger 


I. Lee, Lawyers Grenville Clark, Charles A. 
Coolidge, Henry L. Shattuck and William L, 


Marbury. A non-member who sits at Conant’s 
elbow is Secretary David W. Bailey. 
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Harvarp Corporation’s Cooxipce, Lee, Capot, SEcRETARY BarLey, Conant, 


Their voice is single. 


EDUCATION 


wampum collected each year from the 
tolls of the Boston-Charlestown ferry. 
During .their first years, the Fellows 
were teachers for the most part. But as 
the affairs of the university became more 
complicated, the self-perpetuating corpo- 
ration began tapping the more worldly 
and wealthy men of Massachusetts. 
Among them: John Quincy Adams, Navi- 
gator Nathaniel Bowditch, half a dozen 
Lowells, three Eliots, and two Cabots. 
Almost to a man, Harvard’s trustees have 
been graduates of Harvard College, and 
New Englanders. The sole present excep- 
tion: Maryland Lawyer William Luke 
Marbury, an Amherst man but an LL.B. 
from Harvard Law School, who goes to 
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WESTERN RESERVE’s GORDON 
His pattern is busy. 















Walter R. Fleischer 
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Cambridge twice a month from his Balti- 
more home. 

Bonds in Sewers. Today the corpora- 
tion’s domain includes 165 buildings, 11,- 
000 students, 5,000,000 books, an endow- 
ment of $177 million. It owns bonds in 
the sewers of Baton Rouge, La. and in the 
Province of Alberta. It has stock in every 
sort of industry from Jacob Ruppert 
(brewers) to the A. & P., and real-estate 
from the Kentucky coal fields to some 
island parcels off the coast of Maine. 

Though the corporation elects Har- 
vard’s president, it does not otherwise 
interfere with academic matters: unlike 
many another board of trustees it has 
consistently refused to yield to alumni 
pressure, either to fire unconvegtional 
professors or to favor the admission of 
the sons of influential graduates and over- 
seers. In all its 300 years of ruling wisely 
and well, the corporation considers it has 
suffered from only one lapse of a mem- 
ber’s decorum. That was during the Revo- 
lution, when Treasurer John Hancock de- 
cided to move Harvard’s accounts and 
funds to Philadelphia. Though Harvard 
tried for 20 years, it never persuaded 
Treasurer Hancock or his heirs to send 
the £1,054 back. 


Bobby's Double Life 


In most ways, little Bobby Gordon is 
like any of the other eleven-year-olds he 
plays with in Cleveland. He wears blue 
jeans and flannel shirts, has trouble with 
spelling, whoops loudly at the cowboy 
matinees on Saturdays. But for several 
years Bobby has had a way of astounding 
his elders. 

At five, he visited an observatory and 
startled the astronomers by naming the 
major constellations, and describing the 
planets and their characteristics. At six, 
he wrote a learned little essay on the atom 
(though in those days, he spelled it 
“andn”’), At seven, he wrote another pa- 
per on “Cellula” structures (“the amoebas 
is the smallest cell . . .”). 

In the third grade, he showed little in- 
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Sleeping peacefully...thanks to Creosote! 


HE fellow in the picture who is 
knocking off those solid hours of 
well-earned sleep is a telephone line- 
man. His company . .. and it’s lucky 
for him!...uses only poles that are 
= pressure-cyeosoted against decay... 
that stay sound and serviceable. So 
there’s small chance that pole fail- 
ures will force him out into the night 
when repair work is most difficult 
and dangerous. 
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Decay is the greatest threat to the 
strength and long life of wood. It is 
caused by fungi—low forms of plant 
life. But these wood-destroying or- 
ganisms can’t survive when their 
food supply is poisoned . . . and 
creosote does just that. Termites, 
another menace, can’t stomach the 
toxic wood, either. 

Koppers is the nation’s largest dis- 
tributor of creosote, and one of the 
largest users of it. In its own wood- 
treating plants, Koppers has pres- 
sure-treated literally millions of poles 


CREOSOTE 


Manufacturing creosote is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and you. 
Koppers also makes piston rings, i i 
bituminous coatings. It 


with creosote and hundreds of mil- 
lions of railroad ties, too. Plus foun- 
dation piles, marine piles, bridges, 
railroad car decking, billboards, fence 
and highway posts. 

Wherever wood must serve under 
severe conditions, creosote is the 
cheapest, the most efficient, the most 
widely-used preservative. Write us 
about any of your wood-preserving 
problems. 

Koppers Company, Inc., Wood 
Preserving Division, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. 


xible couplings, roofing, paving materials, 
designs and constructs coke ovens, steel plante, blast fur- 
There are many Koppers products or services that will help y: i 
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The most important asset... 


One man, working alone, nurses a long thought 
through to final accomplishment. But the group 
thinking in common, for a common objective, 
arrives earlier at the ultimate conclusion. 

This is the day of the implemented idea... and 
organized group thinking. 

The physical sciences have pushed back the 
dimensions of both the cosmos and microcosm 
so far, so fast, that new information 
and ideas come with appalling 
rapidity and radical result! 

Vested wealth, plant, equipment, 
stocks, are made obsolete by an 
efficacious new equation. Veteran 
experience and mechanical arts 
count for nothing, confronted by “an idea whose 
time has come!” 

The most important asset of any industry today 
is intellectual capacity... in a word, brains. And 
General Aniline, fortunately, carries a heavy 
inventory of trained intellect. 

The personnel of the GA General Laboratory 
at Easton, Pa. includes Ph.D.’s from some sixty 
universities, as well as more than three hundred 
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degrees from recognized educational institutions. 
GA plants and offices list easily as many more. 

Qualified scientists find unusual opportunities 
for professional and personal advancement with 
General Aniline. Their presence is our insurance 
of future progress and profit. 


Wiru its two huge plants at Grasselli, N. J. 
and Rensselaer, N. Y., General Aniline is the 
leading producer of high quality dyestuffs (sold 
through General Dyestuff Corporation), and a 
major supplier of chemicals to industry. 

The Ansco Division, at Binghamton, N. Y., 
is the second US manufacturer of cameras, film 
and photographic papers. 

The Ozalid Division, at Johnson City, N. Y., 
produces facsimile reproducing machines, and 
sensitized papers. 

Antara Products, in New York City, finds new 
applications for GA products. 

A big industry today, essential to the national 
economy, General Aniline will be a bigger and 
better business tomorrow . . . a good company to 
work for and with—worth knowing and watching! 


NILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


... From Research to 


Reality ... 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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terest in drawing flowers and houses. He 
preferred skeletons, with each bone care- 
fully labeled, or diagrams of the human 
circulatory system. Two and a half years 
ago, Bobby took up chemistry. He set up 
a tiny laboratory in his parents’ unused 
coalbin, plastered the walls with his own 
charts of the elements and their valences. 
His mother went to the Cleveland 
Heights Board of Education to get him a 
special tutor, 

Since then, Bobby’s life has taken on a 
busy pattern, At 7 each morning, he is 
awake, poring over chemistry books until 
breakfast. At lunch recess, he runs down 
to his laboratory to see how his latest ex- 
periments are coming (he is now making 
photographs of radioactive uranium ace- 
tate). After dinner he goes back to his 
laboratory again: “And if it’s an impor- 
tant experiment I stay down there a real 
long time.” 

Under his tutor’s guidance, Bobby 
jumped through one chemistry book after 
another, until last year he was able to pass 
the high-school chemistry finals. Then he 
had an interview with Professor Frank 
Hovorka of the chemistry department of 
Western Reserve University. Last week, 
from the university came the official news. 
Starting June 20, sixth-grader Bobby Gor- 
don will continye his chemistry studies at 
Western Reserve, 


R.S.V.P. 


The big celebration would not take place 
for another four years, but President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower of Columbia Uni- 
versity was getting his invitations out 
early, Last week he invited 750 colleges, 
universities, libraries and museums all 
over the world to help Columbia observe 
its 200th anniversary in 1954. So far, all 
he knew about the type of celebration 
Columbia would have was its “theme.” 

The theme was freedom—the “one prin- 
ciple which all free universities unfailingly 
must defend.” As Columbia well knew, it 
might not be able to expect 100% accept- 
ance. Among the institutions to whom 
Eisenhower's invitations went last week 
were the Moscow State University and 
24 others behind the Iron Curtain. 


Something for James 

At 117-year-old Peekskill (N.Y.) Mili. 
tary Academy, Head Chef James Hankins 
is almost as much a tradition as the oak at 
the corner of the parade ground which 
once served as a gallows.for a Revolu- 
tionary War spy. White-capped James, a 
Virginia-born Negro who Has been known 
to generations of Peekskill cadets, has a 
simple explanation for his steady popu- 
larity. “Good cooking is the main thing 
with boys.” 

James has been backing up this philos- 
ophy for 50 years with such Hankins spe- 
cialties as*Southern fried chicken, corn 
muffins, peanut-butter ice cream, and 
jumbo apple pies. 

When James joined the P.M.A. kitchen 
staff as a 17-year-old in 1900, the school 
had less than 100 students, was housed 
mainly in three frame buildings on a hill 
overlooking the Hudson River, 45 miles 
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yet my mouth feels 
fresh, clean and cool 


No DENTURE BREATH 
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"A Polident bath always 
leaves my dental plates clean 
and fresh tasting. | never 
worry about Denture Breath. 
It's wonderful!’ 


Mr. J. G. W., Kohoka, Mo. 


When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles ... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
+. soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use, 
NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT — 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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north of Manhattan. In 50 years, while 
Peekskill has been more than doubling in 
enrollment and gradually accumulating a 
13-unit, $1,000,000 plant, James estimates 
that he has turned out about 9,000,000 
meals, not counting thousands of between- 
meals snacks, 

Working with the cadets who take turns 


|| waiting on table, he has also handed out 


plenty of man-to-man advice. “Boys need 
kindness and kind words,” he says. From 
time to time, he addresses the boys at 
Sunday evening chapel. 

This week Peekskill let James know 
what it thought of him. In their full-dress 
blue coats and white duck trousers, the 
cadets marched in special review before 


| him. Then, after James had completed his 





PEEKSKILL’s HANKINS 
Also advice. 


inspection, students, faculty and alumni 
went to the auditorium for a convocation. 
In honor of “so years of long and faithful 
service,” James Hankins was presented 
with a plaque, a chest of silver, two purses 
collected by fellow employees and alumni, 
a gold watch and chain. For the wall out- 
side the dining hall there was a big bronze 
plate with the academy seal and James’s 
name below it. Said Head Chef Hankins, 
who intends to stay on at P.M.A. as long 
as his big capable hands are nimble: “The 
Lord has always blessed me to work for 
fine people.” 


Toward the Future 

Faced with rising costs and low returns 
on endowment, many a U.S. college and 
university knows that it must raise more 
money or retrench. Last week, after a hard 
squint at the future, Yale University an- 
nounced its target for the decade 1950-60: 
a massive $80 million in new gifts to help 
the university keep on growing. 

How would Yale raise the money? Last 
week, in a booklet itemizing the univer- 
sity’s needs, Yale was putting the job up 

« to its alumni and friends. 
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DOLORES DEL RIO 
“just like a queen” 


®@ Popular actress, back from completing 
film contract in the Argentine Republic, 
gave glowing account of her flight aboard 
El InterAmericano, “\ adored it... ex- 
perience, courteous personnel, red carpet 
make you feel just like a queen,” 

You don’t know South America until 
you've seen its West Coast! Go now by 
El InterAmericano, daily de luxe DC-6 
from Miami to Buenos Aires, Less than a 
day via Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, San- 
tiago over routes of Pan American and 
Panagra. Call your Travel Agent or Pan 
American, U.S, Sales Agents for 
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He Went That-a-Way 


Washington’s “I Am an American Day” 
celebration went off smoothly this week 
without its two top guests of honor—Pres- 
ident Truman and Hopalong Cassidy— 
even though it was postponed especially 

to ensure the presence of both (Trme, 
“May 22). The celebration committee’s 
chairman, Colonel Waldron Leonard, 
didn’t blame the President. After all, Vice 
President Alben Barkley was ready & will- 
ing to appear as his stand-in. 

But Washington and Colonel Leonard 
will be a long time forgiving Hopalong. 
“Everything was all set,” says Leonard. 
“We had a telegram saying whefi Cassidy 
would arrive. Then comes this message 
from Detroit that we would have to pay 
$2,600 to fly his horse here. I told them 
we've got a hundred horses around Wash- 
ington...” 

But when Hopalong insisted on his own 
horse, Colonel Leonard says he agreed to 
raise the money for Topper’s airlift. Then 
the blow fell. “The next thing I knew 
there was a telegram from Cassidy saying 
he couldn’t make it because of ‘conflicting 
engagements.’.” Unanimously backed by 
some 50 civic groups sponsoring the event 
(including the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
who are stuck with a medal struck for 
Hopalong), Colonel Leonard turned the 
matter over to an attorney. He gave an 
even more ominous indication of the pub- 
lic temper: “You know what my kids did 
last night? They took an old safety razor 
and cut their Hopalong Cassidy clothes 
to bits.” 


Cuddling the Communists 


The Voice of America last week de- 
scribed some of its more effective techni- 
cal tricks for getting its programs to 
listeners in the U.S.S.R. One trick: slip- 
ping its broadcasts in alongside Russian 
programs on a neighboring channel. 

The Soviet government, explained 
Chief Engineer George Herrick, needs 
some wave bands for its own purposes; 
it cannot well afford to jam all the fre- 
quencies gll the time. Its need for air 
room is accentuated by the fact that Rus- 
sia has few long-distance telegraph or 
telephone lines. Cities get along with three 
or four circuits instead of the 200 or so 
that connect comparable cities in the U.S. 
To make up for this lack, the Russians 
use high-frequency radid. U.S.S.R.-wide 
broadcast hookups, much needed for the 
Kremlin’s round-the-clock pep talks, are 
sent out to local stations over the air 
instead of over land-line circuits. 

The situation is convenient for the 
VOA, whose engineers note which fre- 
quencies the Russians are using in their 
internal communications. Then the VOA 
“cuddles” close beside the Russians’ fre- 
quency, sending its messages on adjacent 
wave bands. The Soviet jammers cannot 
block the news from outside without 
blocking their own messages too. When 
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the Russians switch to another band, the 
VOA follows, cuddling close by. 

Another trick, says Herrick, is to broad- 
cast the important news slowly (ten-to- 
twelve words a minute) in International 
Code. A great many Russians, Herrick 
believes, learned to receive code during 
the war. The jammers try to block this, 
too, but code is harder to jam than voice 
transmission. 

For the Russian radio listener, it is no 
easy job to follow the VOA. He must 
keep his hand on his tuning knobs and 
skip from frequency to frequency as the 
battle of the wave bands rages over his 
head. Do many try? Herrick thinks they 
do. Like any other people, he says, the 
Russians enjoy doing something the gov- 
ernment tells them not to. 





Irving Habermon 
PRODUCER O'KEEFE 
“Take a man slipping on a banana peel... 


The Body-Eater 

In New York City last week, television 
went underground. After filming sections 
of the Ford Theater’s production of Sub- 
way Express in the ILR.T. subway between 
Chambers Street and Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, Producer Winston O'Keefe moved 
nearly 100 actors, technicians and camera 
crewmen up to The Bronx for a telecast 
from an isolated subway car in the I.R.T. 
Jerome Avenue yard. 

Since O’Keefe’s basic staff of ten can be 
quickly and efficiently expanded, almost 
nothing on Ford Theater (alternate Fri- 
days, 9 p.m, E.D.T., CBS-TV) is left to 
chance. Nobody gets lost in what O’Keefe 
calls “the departmentalization of a net- 
work which has to service all network 
shows.” 

Possibly because Producer O'Keefe and 
37-year-old Director Marc Daniels have 
solid theater backgrounds, all Ford shows 
are adapted from Broadway plays. “In the 
theater a show is rehearsed four weeks,” 
says O'Keefe. “We run half as long, and 
we spend two weeks. You can’t do a good 
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A man’s business judgment is only as good 
as his business information! National 
Accounting Machines enable you to get 
more money-making information about your 
business—facts you've never had before. 

They also effect direct savings in account- 
ing costs—savings which often repay the 
investment within a year. 

A capital investment that materially 
reduces expenses, and also increases your 
earning power, is doubly justified, 

Thousands of small concerns use one 


MULTIPLE-DUTY machine (in foreground) 
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payroll—changing in seconds from one job 
to another. Large concerns use batteries 
of these machines on specific jobs. 

Many firms also use the SPECIALIZED 
machine (in background), with its 20 Pay 
roll totals and 42 Analysis Distributic 
totals, to cut costs where volume warrants, 

Have our local representative show you 
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National Mechanized Accounting. 
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Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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job in less.” Besides high salaries (top: 
$2,000 per show), O’Keefe supplies such 
creature comforts for actors as cots dur- 
ing rest periods. He hires understudies for 
every part, but has not had to use one yet. 
Refinements of this kind have encouraged 
such stars as Fredric March, Eva Le Gal- 
lienne, Lilli Palmer and Judy Holliday to 
make their TV debuts on Ford Theater. 

O'Keefe favors fantasies like On Bor- 
rowed Time and dramas like The Silver 
Cord. “What we need are strong, straight, 
logical dramatic issues. If a man is grap- 
pling with his problems, the camera can 
go right in and get it.” 

Farce, he believes, is not so good: 
“Take a man slipping on a banana peel— 
you've got to see the expression on his 
face. The TV camera misses that. Farce 
happens across the room and the camera 
always gets it too late.” It is the same with 
acting: “It has to be small—you can’t 
project as you would on the stage. And 
positions can be every bit as important as 
lines. If an actor is six inches off base, he 
may be out of the camera’s eye.” 

Ford Theater began in 1948 as a once- 
a-month show; last year it switched to 
once a fortnight, and plans are being made 
to put it on weekly in the fall, which 
means that the program will need two 
complete production units. With the pres- 
sure rising, 39-year-old Producer O'Keefe 
is afraid that television is improving fast- 
er than human beings. “TV is fun, excit- 
ing,” he says, “but it’s a real body-eater. 
It’s the first thing that’s ever made me 
feel my years.” 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, May 
26: Times are E.D.T., subject to change. 


Screen Directors’ Playhouse (Fri. 9 
p.m., NBC). Joan Crawford in Viealaee 
Road. 

Star-Spangled Revue (Sat. 9 p.m., 
NBC-TV). Bob Hope, Bea Lillie, Frank 
Sinatra and’ others. 

Invitation to Learning (Sun. noon, 


CBS). Tenth anniversary broadcast. 
Guests: Senators Robert Taft and Paul 
Douglas. 


Philco TV Playhouse (Sun. 9 p.m., 
NBC-TV). Semmelweis, with Everett 
Sloane. 

Silver’ Theater (Mon. 8 p.m., CBS- 
Lat Ann Dvorak in Close-Up. 

ollywood Star Playhouse (Mon. 8 
BS). Evelyn Keyes in Real as 
Death. 

Voice of Firestone (Mon. 8:30 p.m., 
NBC). Mezzo-soprano Risé Stevens, 

Indianapolis Speedway (Tues, 11:45 
a.m., Mutual). Annual auto race. 

America's Town Meeting (Tues. 8:30 
p.m., ABC). For its 15th anniversary: 
“What Progress May We Expect in the 
Next Half-Century?” 

ABCs Of Music (Wed. 9:30 p.m., 
CBS). New musical-variety show. 

Alan Young Show (Thurs. 9 p.m., 
CBS-TV). Guest: Connie Haines. 

Hallmark Playhouse (Thurs. to p.m., 
CBS). Crossroads of America, with Rob- 
ert Young and Jane Wyman. 
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Owners are enthusiastic about this brilliant new unit. They say: “It’s the 
most beautiful air conditioner in America—and it does an exceptional air 


conditioning job.” 


CONTROLLED COOLING —Avoids that 
cold, clammy feeling. Real comfort 
depends on a balance between tempera- 
ture, humidity, ventilation and air mo- 
tion. Only the Weathermaker offers 
Carrier Controlled Cooling plus the new 
Humitrol. 


WHISPER-QUIET— Carricr’s exclusive OT 
Fan and Even-flo Diffuser distribute air 
quietly and uniformly. Genuine Fiberglas 
insulates the whole cabinet. And the com- 
pressor is hermetically sealed. 


THRIFTY TO RUN-—Improved design and 
exclusive Carrier features greatly step up 
operating efficiency and reduce electric 
power and water consumption. 


EASY TO BUY—Call your Carrier dealer, 
listed in the Classified Telephone Direc- 
tory. He'll be glad to give you the money- 
making story without obligation. The down 
payment is low and monthly installments 
are easy. Many owners find the extra 
profits from the Weathermaker more than 
cover the installments. 


The beautiful new Weathermaker is built by the leaders in air condition- 
ing—the men who know it best. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
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Chicago Wheel & Manufacturing Co. makes 
cut-off wheels for industry—lots of them and 
top quality. From now on they will be still 
better, for each wheel will be heat-sealed 
snugly in its own air-tight, moisture-proof 
package—another Rhinelander “First.” 





FOUR to ONE ODDS you'll find crackers crisper 
in the new "4 in 1” pack. Yes, with four sep- 
arately wrapped units you open but one at a 
time—leaving the rest protected. Bakers adopt- 
ing this new pack should see and test the pa- 
pers Rhinelander makes for this purpose. 





It is a tribute to Rhinelander quality that de- 
spite devaluated currencies and a world dol- 
lar shortage our papers are in demand in so 
many foreign countries. Our export sales are 
about three times as large as those of other 
leading U.S. glassine mills combined. 


Glassine and Greaseproof —the functional 
popers that do so many tough jobs well. 
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On the Griddle 


Twice a year, the select, exclusive and 
somewhat stuffy organization of 50 Wash- 
ington newsmen known as the Gridiron 
Club holds a white-tie dinner and frolic in 
the capital. Traditionally, the guest of 
honor and principal butt of the Gridiron- 
ers’ jokes is the President of the U.S. Last 
December, Harry Truman, who does not 
enjoy the club’s satire, was able to miss 
the Gridiron frolic because he was acquir- 
ing a less painful burn, in the sun at 
Key West, Fla. Although Gridironers were 
miffed, the club nevertheless invited the 
President to its May meeting. This time 
the President turned down the invitation 
because he was making his “nonpolitical” 
trip out west (Time, May 22). 

Presidential Press Secretary Charles 
Ross, a past president of the Gridiron 
Club and now an associate member, 
rightly guessed that other Gridironers 
would not take the second Truman refusal 
lightly. To cool off the hot tempers in 
advance, Ross put together a Gridiron- 
style skit and song, entitled “When We 
Ride, We Always Ride with Harry.” Then 
Ross and the three other Gridironers 
aboard the presidential train made a rec- 
ord of the skit. On the third stanza of the 
song (“When I laugh, I always laugh with 
Harry. . .”), Harry Truman himself add- 
ed his bathtub baritone. He also sent his 
greetings to the Gridironers. 

The recording was flown back east for 
the dinner, but the assembled Gridironers 
and their 500 guests never heard it. Last 
week Hearstling George Dixon, profes- 
sional Washington funnyman and not a 
member of the Gridiron Club, told what 
had happened. The club had decided to 
snub Harry Truman in May as the Presi- 
dent had snubbed the club in December. 
The record was not played. Chided Col- 
umnist Dixon: “A spirit of pique and 
wounded self-importance . . .” 


Who Hit Me? 


When a newspaperman gets beaten up 
while on the job, his colleagues usually 
have a sympathetic word for him. But 
last week, in Hearst’s New York Mirror, 
Columnist Walter Winchell cracked: “The 
attack on a newspaperman by ‘unknown’ 
assailants . . . reminds the wags of critic 
[Alexander] Woollcott—of whom it was 
quipped: ‘If that guy’s ever found mur- 
dered—half the population of N.Y. will 
be held under suspicion!’ ” 

The newspaperman Winchell was talk- 
ing about was his Mirror colleague, Night- 
club Columnist Lee Mortimer, 45, whose 
previous publicized licking was adminis- 
tered by weedy Crooner Frank Sinatra at 
Hollywood’s Ciro’s nightclub. This time 
Welterweight (138 Ibs.) Mortimer was 
beaten by an unidentified thug at 1:45 
a.m. in the washroom of New Jersey’s 
Riviera nightclub, while another thug 
stood by. When Mortimer came to, with 
two black eyes and a- swollen jaw, he 


asked: “Who hit me?” But later, he told 
the Mirror that it must have been a gang- 
land beating in retaliation for Mortimer’s 
occasional stories on underworld affairs. 
The Hearstpapers’ lurid stories described 
his assailants as “paid mobsters,” who 
had done the job with brass knuckles and 
a pistol. (Playwright Sidney (Detective 
Story) Kingsley, a wartime MP who was 
also in the washroom, said the beating was 
done with fists, couldn’t recollect a gun.) 

Despite Mortimer’s insistence on the 
revenge motive, Fellow Columnist Win- 
chell, who also knows a gangster or two, 
pooh-poohed the claim: “Underworlders 
can’t believe ‘any of the Mob’ did it—on 
the grounds that beating up newspaper- 
men ‘is hard luck.’” 


Romance Without Sensation 

Asked what makes a good editor, Editor 
Bruce Ingram of the Jilustrated London 
News once replied: “The ehef does not go 
out with his gun to shoot the pheasant. 
He does not gather the strawberries and 
pick the peas. But he knows where the 
best are to be found and he can combine 
[them] into a perfect meal. That is the 
function of the editor.” 

Last week, as he celebrated his soth 
anniversary as editor of the world’s oldest 
picture magazine, plump, jolly Chef In- 
gram was performing the neat feat of 
turning out a tasty and tasteful journalis- 
tic meal without spice. “Whatever suc- 
cess we've had,” says 73-year-old Captain 
(World War I) Ingram, “has been due to 
a policy of romance without sensation.” 

The Artist's Eye. Nevertheless, the ro- 
mance of a picture magazine became a 
26,000-copy sensation on the day Founder 
Herbert Ingram, grandfather of the pres- 
ent editor, brought out the first issue in 





N.Y. Daily Mirror—international 
CoLumnist Mortimer 
No guns? 
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Lorry Burrows 
Eprror INGRAM 
No gunner. 





May 1842. It carried spot-news sketches 
of Queen Victoria’s fancy-dress ball at 
Buckingham Palace, and of an “immense 
conflagration” at Hamburg. Drawn from 
eyewitness accounts, the Hamburg sketch 
appeared on Page One only a few days 
after news of the fire reached London. 

The /.L.N. earned its greatest reputa- 
tion by fast, accurate coverage of the 
border skirmishes and full-dress wars in 
which the expanding British Empire was 


Mr. Zeb Tannenbaum, Manager of Grayson’s 
Shop in San Antonio, calls. Asks me* if I can 
have 200 dresses picked up in New York on 
Monday ... and delivered in San Antonio Thurs- 
day. I tell Mr. Tannenbaum that with me on the job Monday’s style in 
New York becomes Thursday’s dress sale in San Antonio. My quick 


almost constantly involved. War artists delivery of the latest fashion proves irresistible to the ladies — as you can 

represented the /.L.N.—and the empire— see from the picture below, taken in the dress department of Grayson’s, 

re battlefront from India to the San Antonio. And that's just one of the stores in this city now getting 
Tuk: the: Ilitivetad: Rondon Wiws<dia | regular third morning delivery from New York by Railway Express. 


not rely on pictures alone: as succeeding 
Ingrams moved into the editorship, the 
work of such writers as Rudyard Kipling, 
James M. Barrie, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Thomas Hardy, Arthur Conan Doyle, and 
G. K. Chesterton appeared in its pages. 
Soon after the present editor took over, | 
at 23, he got a chance to show his mettle | 
when Queen Victoria died. Only twelve 
hours after the bells of St. Paul’s tolled 
the news, the News appeared with a spe- 
cial edition about the late Queen and the 
new King Edward VII. Two weeks later, 
Ingram stationed 24 artists along the fu- 
neral route, fitted their drawings together 
in a 48-page panorama, 

The Camera's Eye. Photographs have 
long since crowded out most sketches, a 
trend not appreciated by Ingram. “The 
camera,” says he, “never sees many things ; 5 ; 
that the eye sees. An artist can give a ship... for service that’s certain... 
composite effect of a scene. The camera for the fast, friendly way to ship — 
gets only what is happening at one partic- 
ular fraction of a second.” To keep costs 
down, Ingram hires photographers and art- 


ists on a free-lance basis, gets along with 1 
a permanent staff of twelve. That is one T H E EX P R E S S M A N : 
big reason why the News (and its sub- 
sidiaries) last year cleared $300,000 after 


taxes. SO EERO SEER EEE EEE SEES SES 


After 108 years, the weekly’s bill of fare *Milton Hubbard, 24 years an Express Man 





Whatever you ship... wherever you 
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HOW SMALL IS SMOKE? Smoke is made 
up of carbon particles that average about 
1/250,000th of an inch in diameter. It would 
take over 200,000,000 of them to cover the 
head of a pin! 





PROFIT IN THE AIR! Clean air boosts depart- 
ment store profits by reducing dirt damage 
to merchandise and store interiors. Many 
stores keep air free of dust and smoke with 
Electromaze filters. Unique “file drawer” 
design makes Electromaze electronic air fil- 
ters cheaper to install, easier to clean. 





COMFORT TO COMPRESSORS! Compres- 
sors stay hale and hearty with Air-Maze oil 
bath air filters that “scrub” air clean in a bath 
of oil, prevent dust from damaging polished 
working parts. 


WHETHER YOU build or use engines, com- 
pressors, air conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids, 
the chances are there is an Air-Maze filter 
engineered to serve you better. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities, or write Air-Maze 
Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


AI 


The Filter Engineers 
AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 









SILENCERS OIL SEPARATORS 
SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 
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still features the royal family and the 
pageantry of Britain’s self-liquidating em- 
pire, plus side dishes of art, exploration 
and archaeology. Ingram acquired his 
taste for digging the hard way: at 14, he 
fell into an Egyptian tomb, emerged with 
archaeological specimens and an unwaver- 
ing devotion to the subject. (He also col- 
lects other items, from old Dutch masters 
to ship models.) Though he has 100,000 
subscribers, Ingram admits he edits the 
Illustrated London News to please an au- 
dience of one. Says he, echoing good edi- 
tors past & present: “Things that interest 
me interest our readers.” 


When | Was a Boy 

In 1941, word reached the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat that H. J. Blanton, 71- 
year-old editor of the Monroe County 
(Mo.) Appeal (circ. 2,996), was planning 
to retire. Indignantly the Globe wrote: 
“The newspaper [Blanton edits] is one of 
Missouri journalism’s choice assets . . . 
We herewith and to his face call Jack 
Blanton a quitter, a fellow with a future 
who is deliberately passing it by to dally 
down the primrose path with a niblick in 
one hand, a fishpole in the other.” 

As it turned out, this was nothing but a 
canard. Quitting was the last thing in the 
mind of Jack Blanton, a dignified, slender 
man with alert eyes and a bald-eagle head. 
One of the best-known country news- 
papermen in the U.S., Editor Blanton, 
winner of a University of Missouri award 
for Distinguished Service in Journalism in 
1939, was still at work, and was going to 
stay there for a long time. 

This spring, at 80, Editor Blanton of 
Paris, Mo. (pop. 1,388) took on a new 
chore: a twice-a-week column of remi- 
niscences for the Globe-Democrat (circ. 
293,404). By last week, Blanton’s nostal- 
gic, witty and folk-wise column was bring- 
ing in more reader mail than almost any 
other Globe-Democrat department. This 
new success did not surprise Jack Blanton. 
Says he: “City people, down underneath, 
are just like rural folks. You run a Tom, 
Dick and Harry paper, like I have for 60 
years, and you begin to see it’s the warm 
and simple things make the news people 
hunger for most.” 

Funerals & Fires. “When I was a boy 
...” Blanton begins each Globe-Demo- 
crat column. Then, taking his readers by 
the hand, he roams through the green 
gardens (and occasionally down the prim- 
rose paths) of his remarkably precise 
memory of Paris and northeastern Mis- 
souri in the good old days. In successive 
columns, Blanton revisited his one-room 
rural schoolhouse (the teachers are better- 
schooled, nowadays), his aunt’s funeral 
(no flowers, but plenty of lugubrious sing- 


ing), a riotous Democratic political rally. 


(music by Barney’s Band, composed ex- 
clusively of Republicans) and a bucket- 
brigade fire. 

The forerunners of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous indulged in “a season of songs, 
prayers and expressions of neighborly in- 
terest” at the drunkard’s bedside. This 
was guaranteed to cure all but the most 
stubborn cases. But one drunkard’s wife 







































“Allright! Allright! So I’ll put more 
Angostura* in your Old Fashioned!” 


AyCOSTUpa 


AROMATIC BITTERS 


MAKES BETTER DRINKS 
*Ie’s the spicy tang of Angostura that makes 
an Old Fashioned whet your appetite. Try a 


few generous dashes of Angostura in a bowl 
of cream of mushroom soup! 


At your service 


in St. Louis 


HOTEL 


“Mayfair 


Finger-tip Air Conditioning 


in every room! 


tetervee Q CD 


- 


SHARE YOUR UNDERSTANDING OF THE NEWS! 
ew ae ae Send ait-speeded TIME International 
to friends, relatives or business associates in 
any of the free countries of the world 
For information, write 


TIME International 
Room 23-41, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
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sewed him up in a sheet, tied him to a 
bedpost, and called in the neighbors to 
look at him. Added Blanton: “He never 
touched liquor again. This was because he 
was so humiliated that he went out and 
hanged himself. . .” 

Church in Paris in the ’80s was a family 
affair and people took their denomina- 
tional differences more seriously. “[To- 
day] we have the strange spectacle. . . of 
people refusing to worship together, while 
not knowing just why ... [In the old 
days] the tobacco chewers always did 
their spitting at sermon climaxes, the 
juice hitting the floor with a resounding 
smack as a sort of substitute for a cheer.” 

Polecat & Prayer. The office of Blan- 
ton’s Appeal is sandwiched between the 
movie theater and the combination city 
hall and volunteer fire station, When Jack 





Charles A, Miller 
Eprtor BLANTON 
No rain? 


moved into the editor’s chair at 21, suc- 
ceeding his father (who founded the pa- 
per), he was aiming high: “Well, sir, I 
started out to reform the world.” In prac- 
tice, explains Blanton, this meant getting 
the Democrats back into power in Wash- 
ington, B.C. Jack was more successful at 
covering the news of farm, livestock and 
plain people in Monroe County. 

While Jack’s late brother, Charles L. 
Blanton, whip-tongued editor of a Scott 
County paper, was known as the “polecat 
editor,” Jack always preferred a gentler 
and humbler approach. The most cele- 
brated demonstration‘ of its effectiveness 
was the 1942 Monroe County drought. In 
a 6o-pt. streamer on Page One, Editor 
Blanton proclaimed: LorD, WE CONFESS 
OUR SINS, WE ASK FOR FORGIVENESS, WE 
PRAY FOR RAIN. An hour after the paper 
hit Main Street, the rains came, Recalls 
Blanton: “Trouble was, it rained so much 
the farmers couldn’t harvest the crops. 
The farmers still come to me when we 
have droughts. ‘But please,’ they say, ‘this 
time, don’t put it in 60-pt. type.’ ” 
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Here comes 












Here in MARYLAND, we frankly like 
an extra-satisfying beer— 

a beer of notable and distinctive 
dryness—and as light asa 
Maryland morning! 
That’s why you'll find 
National Premium 
beer in top spots 


from coast to coast! 





‘ — 


Brewed and Bottled by The National Brewing ‘Company Baltimore 24, Maryland 
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“Reciprocity is the life of Trade”— 
This can only mean “TWO-WAY” 
Trade, the result of confidence and 
mutual understanding of one good 
neighbor with another. 


Such a relationship exists with Bra- 
zil, Uruguay and Argentina. Imports 
from these three “Good Neighbors” 
include coffee, canned meats, que- 
bracho extract, carnauba wax, casein, 
sisal, wool, fresh fruits and many 
others. In return our manufactured 
products are equally as numerous for 
export to these “Good Customers.” 


Delta Line, natural vehicle for this 
trade, supplies fast and regular service 
to Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina. 
What is more, shippers and consignees 
are assured of greater savings result- 
ing from favorable inland freight rates 
through U.S. Gulf ports. 





MISSHSSIPPE SmIPP ENG CO. WMC, MEW ORLEANS 


Offices: 
New York Chicago 
Washington St Louis 
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The Big Tent 


The 39-story U.N. Secretariat build- 
ing on midtown Manhattan’s East River 
shore was almost completed last week and 
work was beginning on the 59-nation Gen- 
eral Assembly hall that will snuggle at its 
base. Conservative critics had been hard 
or the tall Secretariat, had compared its 
marble and glass severity ta that of a 
shoebox or a sandwich set on edge (Time, 
June 13). They were going to be equally 
rocked by the swaybacked Assembly hall. 

Both buildings had been designed by a 
distinguished international team of archi- 
tects, héaded by Wallace K. Harrison 
(who helped plan Rockefeller Center). 
When finished, the two would make a 





Ben Schnall 
U.N. AssEMBLY MopEL 
From function to form. 


dramatic contrast, for while the Secre- 
tariat’s skyscraper was high, thin arid 
rigid, the Assembly hall had the concave 
roof and sides of a low tarpaulin stretched 
from four corner posts—a difficult and 
perhaps inefficient construction to handle 
in stone. As ARCHITECTURAL ForvM put it, 
the Assembly building “marked ai archi- 
tectural shift—from emphasis on ‘func- 
tion’ and structural logic to emphasis on 
form and the logic of art.” 

Inside, though, the Assembly building 
will be elaborately functional. Its central, 
circular meeting room, capped by a shal- 
low dome, will have tiers of balconies, 
press boxes and television booths. Built to 
hold 850 delegates, 900 spectators and 
350 reporters, it will supply everyone 
present with a fixed receiver for listening 
to translations of what goes on. Delegates’ 
desks will have mikes as well, and a push- 
button voting system. If all goes well, 
U.N. delegates will be settling into their 
new desks by the spring of 1952. 


ART 


Perfectionist 


The world does not need to travel to 
see the world’s art. As André Malraux 
put it in the first volume of his brilliant 
Psychology of Art, recently published in 
the U.S., art books with good reproduc- 
tions are very like a “museum without 
walls”—wide open to stay-at-homes. 

Albert Skira, a slight, sandy-haired 
Swiss, has spent half of his 45 years mak- 
ing such museums pay. His 46-volume 
Lés Trésbrs de la Peinture Frangaise has 
sold a total of 1,000,000 copies in France 
and Switzerland alone. Last week Skira 
was on a@ flying visit to his new Manhat- 
tan office to push U.S. sales af such other 
works as The History af Modern Painting, 
of which two volumes, at $12.50 each, 
have already been published.. By week’s 
end he had hopped back to Geneva to 
finish preparations for Volume III. 

According to Alexander Malitsky, head 
of Brentano’s art-book department, the 
History is “creating a big revolution in 
the publishing business. Many of the art 
books full of color plates nowadays are 
just fireworks—full of color, yes, but bad 
color. These books are very, very fine.” 
To make them fine, Perfectionist Skira 
himself picks the paintings to be repro- 
duced, decides the layout of each page, 
assigns the accompanying texts to authori- 
tative critics, and carefully supervises 
every step of the printing. 

Skira bought his first art work, a Picasso 
gouache, at 16, and paid for it in $2 
monthly installments over a year and a 
half. At 25 he left Geneva for Paris, 
carrying a suitcaseful of secondhand art 
books to Sell and cherishing a fond hope 
that Picasso might be persuaded to illus- 
trate a book for him. After a year in 
Paris he at last met his idol and made his 
proposition. “That will cost you $1,250 an 
engraving,” said Picasso, and turned away. 
Pale but firm, Skira replied, “Ill want 30 
of them.” They decided to make the book 
Ovid's Metamorphoses. Skira borrowed 
part of the money, jubilantly sent an- 
nouncements to booksellers throughout 
Europe asking for orders, and received 
anly one, for 2 single copy. 

But copy by copy the book began to 
sell, and Skira was able to follow it with 
Mallarmé’s Poems illustrated by Matisse. 
Today the best copies of both are collec- 
tor’s items valued at $2,500, and Skira no 
longer has to borrow money to publish 
what he pleases. The field, he says happily, 
is ‘inexhaustible, “for the more people 
know about art the more they want to 
know.” 


Does Easy Do It? 


All season, Manhattan galleries had 
bulged with abstract art done in the lat- 
est, or devil-may-care style. Some weeks, 
four and five such shows were running at 
once (Time, Feb. 20). Serious and re- 
spected practitioners had taken to drib- 
bling paint onto their canvases from 
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buckets; others seemed to be painting 
blindfold, with bent spoons. The effects 
were startling, and in some avant-garde 
circles, awe-inspiring. Here, a few critics 
maintained, was the art of the future. 
Tf so, the mild, mellow, delicately tuned 
abstractions that one Manhattan gallery 
put on display last week would soon be- 
come passé. Done by a 38-year-old Italian 
who signs only his first name, “Afro,” 
they made an interesting historical foot- 
note to the season’s splashier shows. 
“In my family,” Afro says, “art is a 
disease.” His father and uncle were paint- 
ing partners who decorated the ceilings of 
Venetian mansions with flowers and fig- 
ures, and Afro’s two brothers are sculp- 
tors. At eight, Afro joined the family 
business, painting imitation marble walls. 
He progressed to ceilings at 14, later stud- 
ied in Venice and Florence, and taught at 
the Academy of Venice. His evolution 





Catherine Viviano Gallery 
Arro’s “CRUCIFIXION” 
From ceilings to shapes. 


from decorative art through traditional 
painting to abstraction was slow. 

Composed of interlocking planes of 
soft, clegr color, Afro’s abstractions look 
rather like shattered Venetian glass seen 
through a watery film. His colors are very 
much his own, but his compositions are 
not; when reproduced in black & white 
they appear to rest solidly on the cubist 
experiments of Braque and Picasso. Afro’s 
close harmonies of color and texture also 
reflect his long apprenticeship as a dec- 
orative artist. His delicate yet decisive 
lines and contrapuntal arrangement of 
shapes show a draftsmanship that comes 
only from long study. 

Afro has developed t&e hard way, never 
cutting loose from the ties of tradition or 
the works of older moderns. His results 
are not spectacular and they point no new 
paths for art, but, painting for painting, 
they are rich enough to make the works of 
a lot of more free & easy abstractionists 
look flat and pretentious, 
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Air power 
drives staples in! 


SPEEDY 





AIR-DRIVEN 


TACKER 


cuts assembly 
costs 4 ways 


MIRRORS INSTALLED 5 TIMES FASTER when 
furniture maker changed from hand-nailing 
quarter rounds to use of Bostitch air- 
actuated stapling tackers... ELIMINATED 
MIRROR BREAKAGE IN MANUFACTURE 
because Bostitch tacker accurately places 
sturdy staples 1/16” from edges and drives 
them home without jarring .... CUT 
MATERIAL COSTS 10% because Bostitch 





Method permitted use of printed wood- 
grain cardboard instead of stained plywood 
to back up mirrors...REDUCED MIRROR 
BREAKAGE IN SHIPMENT and in customers’ 
homes because Bostitch method caused 
turned edges of cardboard backs to 
cushion mirrors against shocks. Investigate 
the Bostitch Method. Use the coupon 
below for more information. 





“COSTS CUT IN HALF in shipping room,” wrote 
this power mower maker, when he changed from 
silicate and tape to a Bostitch Bottom Stitcher and 
2 Bostitch Autoclench Staplers for top-sealing. 
Saved cost of new equipment in 7 weeks, 


“TWICE AS FAST os hand-hammered riveting,” 
said this large furnace maker when he started using 
Bostitch wire stitchers to assemble sheet metal 
parts, Wire stitches look better ...cause less frac- 
ture of metal. 


YOUR OWN FASTENING COSTS can probably dive downward with one or more of the 
800 Bostitch machines speeding things up. 300 fieldmen in 112 key cities in the U. S. and 
11 key cities in Canada make it easy for you to choose the best machines for your work. 
For more information, fill in this coupon today. 


My present fastening method utilizes: 


| fasten the following materials: 


your free “Time and Money Saving” book. 


fastens it better, with wire 


Se ee tee eee el 


Me cs ss ee es 


Nails(-] Glue [_) Tope[_) Tacks[] Thread [] Pins[_] Rivets[_] Spot Welds [] 


Wood] Paper(] Rubber [] Plastics ["] 
Please send me literature on specific Bostitch machines for my fastening needs together with 


nn a a © ee ea at Re COT) ORRECE TE 


AWo FASTER 
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BOSTITCH, 374 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. |. 


Fabrics [-] Leather [] Light Metals [_} 


baa sceacnet singe pices consinittedentraalieaaren 


ALL TYPES OF MACHINES 
FOR APPLYING STAPLES 


ALL TYPES OF STAPLES 
APPLIED BY MACHINES 
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keep your salad crisp 
At exclusive restaurants and popular cafe- 
terias from coast to coast, the crystal-form 
ice used to chill salads, fruit and seafood 


cocktails, butter, and iced drinks, comes 
from California Redwood storage bins. | 











The Redwood bin is an integral part of 
the Pak-Icer, a compact ice-making unit 
developed by the Vilter Manufacturing 
Company of Milwaukee, for use in res- 
taurants, food processing plants, dairies, 
chemical plants and distilleries. 

Vilter engineers have found that Red- 
wood, because of its high decay resistance, 
small shrinkage, uniform grain structure, 
freedom from resinous and oily ingredi- 
ents, absence of taste and odor, and excep- 
tional insulating properties, makes the 
ideal material for Pak-Ice bins. 

It's another example of a tough job that 
can be done better with Redwood—the 
versatile, durable, workable wonder-wood 
of industry. 


How can Redwood help YOU? Engineering 
data is available on the use of Redwood 
in breweries, petroleum plants, pulp and 
paper mills, tanneries, textile mills and 
many other industries. Perhaps there's a 
job in your plant that Redwood can do 
better than any other material. Write: 
California Redwood Association, 405 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4. 





THE WONDER-WOOD OF INDUSTRY 
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High Stream 


Six miles up, where the air is thin and 
cold, a fearful wind zigzags round the 
earth at 200 m.p.h. Meteorologists call it 
the “jet stream.” Last week, at Asbury 
Park, N.J., a convention of the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association consid- 
ered the jet stream and the effect it will 
have on the operation of the high-flying 
airliners of the future. 

Meteorologists have known about the 
jet stream for a long time. Sometimes 
their sounding balloons get into it and are 
quickly whisked out of the range of their 
instruments. Apparently it is caused by an 
encounter between two air masses of dif- 
ferent temperatures. Since the jet stream 
is narrow for a wind stream (seldom more 
than 100 mi. wide) and only some 5,000 
ft. deep, it is hard to pinpoint exactly on a 
weather map. Airplanes flying high toward 
the west in the middle latitudes are apt to 
head into an uncharted jet stream and 
find their ground speed cut in half. Flying 
east, they may hitch a ride on a stream 
and cover great distances in greatly re- 
duced time. 

Today few airliners fly high enough to 
meet the jet stream, which seldom comes 
lower than 25,000 ft. But future airliners 
—especially the jets, which must fly high 
to save fuel—will have to take account of 
it. A battle with the jet stream can ex- 
haust their fuel reserves. There is another 
reason for knowing where a jet stream is 
likely to be encountered: all fast-moving 
bodies of air are apt to be associated 
with turbulence which makes a 500 m.p.h, 
airplane bounce like a speedboat on a 
choppy sea. 

The airline men at Asbury Park asked 
for more information about the roaring 
jet streams, but chances are that official 
meteorologists may not tell all they know. 
A few years ago, meteorology was a 
blameless business of predicting sunny 
days for picnics. Now it is deeply tied up 
with military interests. The first air power 
that learns to make accurate forecasts 
of the location, speed and direction of 
the jet streams will have a powerful ad- 
vantage over its adversaries. A fleet of 
long-distance bombers riding on a stream 
could carry their bombs hundreds of miles 
beyond normal range. 


Compound Endurance 

The Wright Aeronautical Corp. de- 
scribed this week its ““Turbo-Cyclone 18 
Compound Engine,” designed for the ut- 
most fuel economy. It has a conventional 
piston engine in front and three small 
turbines driven by the exhaust gases. The 
turbines add 20% more power, but use 
no extra fuel. 

When operating in the Navy’s Lock- 
heed P2V-4 Neptune, the “18s” should 
enable the long-range patrol bomber to 
fly around the world at the 55th parallel 
(latitude of Belfast and Omsk) without 
refueling. 


Bird Hunt 


An excited and hopeful man, Dr. Gar- 
diner Bump of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, was driving busily around Wash- 
ington last week in a specially equipped 
jeep, preparing for the most interesting 
job of his career. In the next week or so 
Dr. Bump, his son Robert and his jeep 
will head for the Near East to look for 
new game birds which will be used to 
restock the depleted U.S. Southwest. 

In many Western states the native game 
birds (prairie chickens, sage hens, scaled 
quail, etc.) are rapidly disappearing. They 
do not adjust to the white man’s civiliza- 
tion. But in the Near East, which has a 
similar climate and vegetation, there are 





J. G. Zimmerman 
Dr. Bump & LittLte Bustarp 
The sand grouse commutes. 


plenty of fine, flourishing birds that have 
got along with civilized man for many 
millennia. One of them is the meaty bus- 
tard (crane family), which sometimes 
weighs as much as 30 lbs. Among others 
are the decorative, long-tailed francolin 
(a kind of partridge) and a varied assort- 
ment of edible grouse. Some of the birds, 
Dr. Bump hopes, will be able to thrive in 
parts of the U.S. where the original native 
birds have given up the battle. 

One of Dr. Bump’s special favorites is 
the sand grouse, which nests as much as 
25 miles from water. It lives on desert 
seeds and commutes every day to the 
nearest waterhole. In some still unknown 
way it brings water back to its grounded 
young. Dr. Bump hopes that the sand 
grouse can colonize U.S. bird pastures that 
are too far from water for any U.S. game 
bird. 

When Dr. Bump catches his Near East- 
ern birds, he will ship samples back by 
air. After the Wildlife Service has decided 
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1 In all the world, one gift thrills everybody—Dad on Father’s Day, a boy or girl 

* at Graduation, or a new bride. And that one gilt’s a fine watch. Your jeweler 
can show you many new styles. And remember—above all—it’s the movement that 
counts—be sure the watch Jou buy has a quality Swiss jeweled-lever movement. 


The gift most people want... 


See water-, shock-resistant, self- 

* winding, calendar watches, chronom 
eters, chronographs and watches combining 
several of these Swiss features. Rely on 
a trusted/jeweler—/ie'll show the best jew- 
eled-lever Swiss watches in your price range. 





4. A Swiss craftsman designed one of = This symbol of the Swiss Watch Re 
* the first self-winding watches for Marie 0. pair Parts Program means your watch 
Antoinette. Another Swiss created one of can be serviced economically, promptly, if 
the world’s tiniest watches for a modern it has a quality Swiss jeweled-lever move- 
princess And, for years, Swiss chronometers ment. These superb mec hanisms make fine 
have timed Olympic games. Swiss watches treasures of lasting pride. 


For the gifts you'll give with pride—let your jeweler be your guide 


One difference between the Swiss 
© jeweled-lever and a cheap movement is 


jewel-mounted balance wheel (left), with The WATCHMAKERS OF y F SWITZERLAND 


tiny adjusting screws giving true balance, 
constant accuracy. Don’t be fooled by “bar- 
gains you usually get u hat you pay for. ©1950 Swiss Federation of Watch 
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From 
Power Plant 
| To Porter’s 


Mallory Electrical Contacts serve the nation’s railroads 


with ‘‘right-the-first-time’’ performance ! 


Speeding across country in air-conditioned 
comfort at 80 miles an hour or more has 
become a commonplace of modern railroading. 
But behind the scenes—responsible for your 
comfort, speed and safety—is an unbelievably 
intricate maze of automatic controls and devices. 
Most of these depend upon the positive action 
of electrical contacts in opening and closing 
electrical circuits. 

The variety of applications for contacts is 
almost endless, with a wide range in impact 
frequency and with electrical loads as high as 
200,000 amperes. The Mallory laboratories have 
been responsible for formulating Elkonite* 
and a whole family of other special contact 
alloys, providing the wide range of hardness, 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


conductivity and heat resistance required for 


railroad service. 


Mallory leadership as a manufacturer of con- 
tacts stems from the same source which has 
been responsible for Mallory contributions in 
numerous other industries—a unique combina- 
tion of research and production facilities 
embracing the fields of metallurgy, electronics 


and electro-chemistry. 


Mallory creative engineering and experience in 
manufacturing precision components have 
helped many companies in improving products 
and reducing costs. If you have a design or 
production problem that falls within the scope 
of Mallory activities, it will pay you to call 


on Mallory now! 





P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 













that they carry no dangerous parasites, 
are not likely to become a nuisance as 
the English sparrow did and will not com- 
pete too much with native birds, they will 
be liberated in the most suitable places. 
If, ten years hence, a startled Arizona 
hunter flushes a 30-lb., long-necked bus- 
tard out of a cactus thicket, he will have 
Dr. Bump to thank. 


The Mechanism of Earthquakes 

Earthquakes seem to happen at ran- 
dom; they seldom give advance warning, 
and cannot be predicted with any cer- 
tainty. Last week Professor Hugo Benioff 
of CalTech explained his theory that all 
great shallow earthquakes (originating in 
rock slippage less than 45 miles below the 
surface) have a common cause and are 
released by a single “mechanism.” 

Geophysicists have long thought that 
earthquakes are caused by a sudden re- 
lease of strain (distortion) in the earth’s 
crust. Dr. Benioff studied the records of 
all major earthquakes since 1904 and 
made a chart of their “strain-rebound” 
characteristics. Somewhat to his surprise, 
the chart made a regular, sawtooth pat- 
tern, with the teeth getting smaller and 
lower as the diagram approached 1950. 

Such regularity in a chart usually means 
that an overall law is operating. Dr. Beni- 
off studied more records, made more 
charts, and found evidence that the earth 
generates earthquake-producing strain at 
a constant rate. When the strain is not 
released in earthquakes, it accumulates at 
crustal weak points until something has 
to give. Then comes a series of earth- 
quakes, followed by a period of quiet until 
more strain has accumulated. 

In 1904, says Dr. Benioff, there was a 
great burst of earthquakes that lasted 
three years.* This period produced a tall 
jog on Dr. Benioff’s chart. Since then the 
jogs have been smaller. Today the earth 
is having continual, mild earthquake ac- 
tivity. This means,in Dr. Benioff's theory 
that the strain in the crust is being re- 
leased as fast as it is generated. By the 
same reasoning, a period of no earthquake 
activity ought to be followed by a pro- 
portionately violent flare-up. 

Dr. Benioff does not try to guess what 
generates the strain, but he speculates on 
how it is released. Great earthquakes, he 
says, are “associated with major faults 
(cracks) in the crust. When the faults 
are locked tightly together, the strain ac- 
cumulates without producing earthquakes. 
When the faults relax, the rocks slip and 
shake the earth, 

What locks the faults?. There is astro- 
nomical evidence, says Dr. Benioff, that 
the earth’s radius changes slightly, for an 
unknown reason. When its radius is small- 
er than normal, the faults may be locked 
tightly. When the earth swells up again, 
even a tiny bit, the faults may loosen 
enough to set off earthquakes. 


%* The period of the San Francisco earthquake 
(April 18, 1906), caused by slippage of the San 
Andreas fault. With the fire that followed, it 
destroyed four square miles of the city, killed 
hundreds of people and did some $500 million 
damage. 
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You've got to 
hand it to the boss ¢” 


Hes right - but fine claim handling 





ts only one of the “plus values” of 


Employers Mutuals Services 


Gb get the “lowdown” on just how well 
a workmen's compensation insurance 
claim can be handled, just talk to any 
worker who ever got a claim check from 
Employers Mutuals—and talk to his em- 
ployer, too! 


The employee, we are sure, will boast of 
the “human” treatment he received—of 
the fair, fast and friendly handling by the 
Employers Mutuals people—and of the 
good, considerate judgment of his em- 
ployer in placing his insurance with 
Employers Mutuals... . 

His employer will doubtless go even 
further. He will agree that claims are 
equitably and sympathetically handled— 
and will say that, thanks to Employers 


Mutuals accident prevention and similar 
skilled services, claims are fewer than 
formerly, He may add that production is 
better, operating costs are lower, and 
employee morale is higher. And finally, 
he will probably tell you that his insur- 
ance costs are lower since these services 
were put into action! 

Truly—Employers Mutuals insurance is 
a “good buy” for all concerned! 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Com- 
pensation— Public Liability—Automobile— 
Group Health and Accident—Burglary— 
Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds—and other cas- 
ualty insurance. Fire—Extended Coverage 
—JInland Marine—and allied lines. All pol- 


icies are nonassessable. 





—— EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 


HOME OFFICE 


Se of WAUSAU WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


<= 


Offices in principal cities + Consult your telephone directory 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 














World's first successful plant for re- 
covering oil from rice bran using new 
continuoussolvent extraction process. 
Designed by A-C, this plant produces 
2200 gallons of oil a day and will soon 
pay for itself. 


New all-metal Allis-Chalmers Low- 
Head sifter handles most granular ma- 
terials, cold or hot. Quickly cleaned 
with hot water or steam, it meets 
today’s strict sanitation demands, 








Now with new “automatic” vari- 
able speed sheaves, Texrope multiple 
V-belt drives (originated by A-C) 
further revolutionize power transmis- 
sion in textile and other industries. 


Texrope is an Allis-Chalmere trademark. 












For 103 years, 
Allis-Chalmers machinery 
has played a vital part 
in the advance of flour 
milling, electric power, 
mining, cement making, 
public works—nearly 
every major industry. 





Partly age. Partly sentiment. Partly 
hand workmanship. 

But mostly, it’s progress that makes 
antiques. 

The old spinning-wheel is quaint and 
attractive, but—want to weave your 
own clothing? The soot-blackened ket- 
tle is decorative, too. Anybody want to 
cook in it? 

It’s America’s constant striving to 
better your good living that makes the 
conveniences of yesterday the antiques 
of today. 


For 103 years, Allis-Chalmers has 
helped Industry speed the forward 
march of electricity— machine engineer- 
ing—cost-cutting manufacturingand 
production methods in almost every 
field you can name. 

They've all helped to make possible 
your progressive American way of life. 

Today, the antiques you prize are 
really by-products of the highest stand- 
ards of living in the world! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1386 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


" 






















_ ALLIS- CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 





“Unforeseen events ...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





The Maryland's Comprehensive 
Personal Liability Insurance Policy 
protects you against financial loss 
arising from accidents like this and 
countless others for which you may 
be held liable, 


Remember: because your Maryland agent 
knows “his business, it’s good business for 
you to know him, 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





THE FAIR DEAL 
No Planning 


Why is the U.S. running a deficit of 
$5.5 billion a year? Last week, glib Leon 
Keyserling, chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, gave his 
answer. The Administration’s policy of 
spending more than it earns is no acci- 
dent, said Keyserling. The Administration 
planned it that way in order to stave off 
a recession which “might have turned into 
something. . . serious.” 

Nobody, apparently, was more sur- 
prised by such talk than Treasury Secre- 
tary John W. Snyder, who has the worri- 
some job of managing the $257 billion 
national debt. After thinking about it for 
a day, he flatly contradicted Keyserling. 
Said Snyder: “The deficit financ‘ng part 
of the [ Administration’s] program is due 
to inadvertent circumstances [i.¢., nation- 
al defense, foreign aid, a 1948 tax reduc- 
tion], and not to any planning.” 


STATE OF BUSINESS 
A Fine Time for All 


With the greatest of ease, the bull 
market kept right on charging up last 
week. The Dow-Jones industrial average 
climbed 4.34 points in the best week’s 
rise in over a month. At week’s end the 
average hit a lofty 222.41, highest level 
in more than 19 years. With the tracks 
cleared by the end of the railroad strike, 
the rail average also highballed: it rose 
1.40 to 56.96, its best showing in 18 
months. The utility average registered an 
18-year high at 44.26. 

It was a fine week for Wall Street, and 
even Congress seemed in a mood to do its 
bit. The House Ways & Means Committee 
voted for a change in the capital gains tax. 
If Congress approves, stocks and other 
assets need be held only three months, 
instead of the present six, to have profits 
from their sale taxable as a long-term 
capital gain, instead of as regular income. 
The committee also voted to cut the tax 
on such profits from 25% to 16%. 

The stock market was also cheered by 
the increasing optimism of U.S. industry. 
For example, General Motors Corp., which 
had been expecting a drop in auto sales 
this summer, now plans to boost its record 
output by almost 20%. Said Chairman 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr. at last week’s annual 
meeting of stockholders*: “Out of an esti- 
mated 34 million passenger cars now in 
operation, about 11 million or nearly one- 
third of the total, are ten years old or 
older.” Most of these cars must be re- 
placed over the next few years, said Sloan, 














% When a stockholder suggested that G.M, send 


its executives around the U.S. for regional stock- 


holders’ meetings, Sloan retorted: I rebel at 
having President Wilson and other officials travel 
around the country [when they ire under such 
heavy pressure I would rather bave them 








golf 


play 
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International 


G.M.’s CHAIRMAN SLOAN (WITH TRAY) & STOCKHOLDERS 
Congress was in the mood, 


and G.M., which has spent $1 billion on 
expansion since war’s end, plans to spend 
another $100 million on tools & dies for 
its new models. 

Prospects for all of industry looked 
just as rosy to Department of Commerce 
Economist M. Joseph Meehan. Meehan 
told the Conference for Purchasing Agents 
at Kansas City that “physical volume of 
production [is] practically back to the 
previous high” of 1948. At $264 billion, 
the dollar value of the gross national 
product is barely 2% below the alltime 
1948 high, said he, and since prices are 
lower today, unit production is about 
equal to the postwar peak. Added Mee- 
han: “Business activity is now rising.” 





Cuiips’s Croucn 
Jills will flip the jacks. 


MANAGEMENT 
New Bill of Fare 


As purveyors of inexpensive food, the 
Childs Co. has had as many ups & downs 
as its flapjacks. On the other hand, New 
York’s Louis Sherry, Inc., makers of high- 
quality candy and ice cream, has had an 
income as substantial as most of its cus- 
tomers. Last week, 61-year-old Childs de- 
cided to upgrade its food and its bal- 
ance sheet. For “more than $2,000,000” it 
bought upwards of 90% of the stock in 
Sherry’s from Mrs. Lucius M. Boomer, 
widow of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel's 
longtime board chairman. (Boomer 
founded the confectionery company with 
the late Louis Sherry after Sherry’s fash- 
ionable Fifth Avenue restaurant closed 
down during Prohibition. ) 

The deal was the latest accomplishment 
of a management team that bought con- 
trol of Childs’s 53 restaurants two months 
ago for about $1,500,000. The team: 
crisp, ruddy-faced President N. Clark Earl 
Jr., onetime top aide to Restaurant Man 
Howard Johnson and formerly a colonel 
in charge of Army PXs and commissaries 
in Europe, and Executive Vice President 
Charles Crouch, 51, who had built up six 
faltering grocery stores into California’s 
successful Lucky Stores chain (Time, 
June 30, 1947). Although Childs had lost 
almost $230,000 in 1949 on a gross of 
nearly $20 million, the new team thought 
that Childs could be a moneymaker if the 
right bill of fare was found. 

No Plumbers. They cut $293,000 in 
annual costs by centralizing the restau- 
rants’ purchasing system and dropping the 
maintenance department. (Says Crouch: 
“We're restaurant men, not plumbers.”) 
To boost the low morale of their 5,000 
employees, they made each manager di- 
rectly responsible for Mis restaurant, 
handed each a 20% raise and the promise 
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of a profit-sharing plan if & when there 


r= 5 are profits to be shared. They hired an 
LUQMAING [NSYRS (OSV y Ta A ex-Powers model to teach Childs wait- 
by ° ? “4 resses how to look better, centralized the 








KEASBEY & MATTISON baking job in New York and cut the 


bakers from 72 to five. 

To make Childs’s food more appetizing, 

' /’\SBESTOS RESEARCH 2y MARCO POLO! | they brought in experts in coffee-making, 

THE FAMED 13TH CENTURY VOYAGER began buying top-grade butter & eggs, 

TRACED THE TALE OF "LIZARD SKINS USED fresher vegetables, etc. To lure more peo- 

FOR FIREPROOF ROBES!" HE FOUND THEM_& ple into Childs, they are planning to spend 
/N TARTARY— REALLY MADE FROM THE 

"MAGIC M/NERAL"- ~ ASBESTOS! 

hte a Aik 








$1,500,000 on renovation. The team hopes 
to revive the “Meet me at Childs” saying 
of the ’20s by installing pancake griddles 
in the windows again—and hiring pretty 
jills to flip the jacks. 

No Loss. As Sherry’s new president (in 
a friendly switch of titles, Earl is execu- 
tive vice president), Crouch plans to give 
franchises to stores and _ restaurants 
throughout the country to sell Sherry 
products; he already has 150 such requests. 

Childs may still have a way to go before 
it buys back its old reputation for good 
food at low prices. But this week the 
new management issued its first progress 
report. It announced that Childs had been 
losing money at the rate of $1,300,000 
a year only two months ago. In April, 
thanks to the drastic cost-cutting, Childs 
netted a tasty $16,000, even though sales 











ie MODERN ERA OF 
ASBESTOS, A NOTABLE FEAT volume was down, 

WAS THE MANUFACTURE OF 

ee Soe ai = RAILROADS 
yj ASBESTOS-CEMENT SHINGLES — 

| BY KEASBEY € MATTISON/ = | Pay As You Go 












Without spending a nickel, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad made a deal for 10,000 
new freight cars last week, the biggest 
order placed with car builders* in 25 
years. The $55 million bill (80% down 
payment) will be paid by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society (see below), which 
will rent the cars to the Pennsy for 15 
years, on a sliding scale running from 
$1.50 down to $1 a day. This is the fourth 
rail equipment purchase Equitable has ar- 
ranged since President Thomas I. Parkin- 
son launched its plan eight weeks ago 

He Nie (Tre, April 10) to 1) put its idle funds 
: : to work, and 2) furnish cash-short rail- 
ee | roads with cars they badly need. The other 
deals: 1,300 cars for the Atlantic Coast 
Line, 1,500 for the New York Central, 
500 for the Delaware & Hudson. 


Yu SEE NEW HOMES 
ANDO OLD ONES WITH 
THAT WELL-KEPT LOOK 
AND COLORFUL CHARM 
BESTOWED BY KEM 


ROOFING 4vo SIDING 


SHINGLES= 4457/Nezy ; 
ECONOMICAL. 





Protection and glamour are on to stay, when 
“Century” Asbestos-Cement Roofing and Siding 


Shingles are put on your home. The grained texture BANKING 
and neat effect add style—preserved through the e The Down East Formula 
years by rich coloring that’s not merely on these . = Like other New England states, Maine 


has seen many of its industries move off 
to the South, in search of cheaper labor 
and raw materials. But instead of crying 
to the Government for aid, Arthur F. 
Maxwell, president of the First National 
Bank of Biddeford, and some other Down 
East bankers and businessmen decided to 
solve the problem for themselves. They 
founded the Development Credit Corp. 


shingles, but in them! Your home gains resistance 
to fire, weather, rust, rot, rodents, termites. You 
escape maintenance cost; not even paint is needed 
on K&M Shingles and Siding—quickly, econom- 
ically applied on new homes or old. Your Ke&M 
Dealer will advise you intelligently, or a letter to 
us brings you full information, 





HNaluse nade bsbesles of Maine, the first and only banker- 
Matti ‘ce eke , . businessman “co-op” in the U.S, 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 With Arthur Maxwell as president, 


* Pullman-Standard Car Mig. Co., Bethlehem 
K E A fy B E Y & M A i i I § a N Steel Corp., Pressed Steel Car Co., American 
Car & Foundry Co., General American Trans- 


COMPANY ee AMBLE Re PENNSYLVA NIA portation Corp. and Greenville Steel Car Co. 
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DOING IT THE HARD WAY 


G4 Lj 
Gf ANSWER THESE LETTERS V7 
YZ, ASKING ABOUT OUR NEW AUTO- )~ 8 
# MATIC SHUT-OFF LINE TODAY ! 
h ss YOU KNOW THE FORMULA—ABOUT 
TWO PARAGRAPHS OF CHIT CHAT* 
HOW'S THE FAMILY, ETC., THEN THE 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF OUR HOTEL 
SHOWING IN THEIR TOWN. CHECK 
THE ROUTE LIST. THERE'S A 
NOTATION ON EACH LETTER TO 
GUIDE YOU ON THE PERSONAL 
STUFF — KINDEST REGARDS AND 
CORDIALLY— 



















( OVER CORRESPONDENCE )( LETS WISE 
—— HIM UP 












*HE COULD HAVE 


TELEGRAPHED THIS ay 
4 


= 
—— 


T 





Do it the easy way ... with telegrams! A 
Western Union Day Letter is the big, economy 
size in telegrams—saves time—saves money. 
Like all telegrams, it gets to the point—gives 
time to think—yet suggests urgency. It cuts 
down errors—provides a written record. In- 
creases efficiency all around. Nothing else gets 
through—gets action—like a Western Union 
telegram. Get in touch with Western Union for 
a representative to call and explain how tele- 
grams can help in your business. 
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MOVES 


BACKED BY 


MAYFLOWER 
NATIONAL 
STANDARDS 


When the Mayflower Ware- 
houseman moves your possessions, 
even if it is only across the street, 
the same care and consideration 
is given that is employed when 
the move is coast to coast. 


Mayflower standards are the 
highest in the industry, and they 
are uniform across the nation. 
Regardless of size or length of 
move, call your efficient, eco- 
nomical, near-by Mayflower 
Warehouseman. 

“The Foremost Moving 
Organization in America “ 






Know your near-by 
Mayflower Warchouseman 
consult your 
telephone directory 


ayflower 
Warehouses 
Coast to Coast 


SACQUSIVE AGEATS ACKO MATFLOWECA TaansiT co. 





D.C.C. got 60 industrial concerns and 30 
banks to contribute to a cooperative credit 
pool of more than $500,000. By making 
loans to small businessmen who can’t get 
a loan from a bank, D.C.C. hopes that it 
can slow down the exodus of industry 
from Maine, even persuade some outstate 
firms to come in. Not a penny of Govern- 
ment money has gone into D.C.C. Said 
Maxwell, who started in the banking busi- 
ness by “sweeping the floor” at the First 
National: “We're still rugged individual- 
ists here in Maine, and we think we can do 
this kind of job better than Uncle Sam.” 

Last week the D.C.C. made its first 
loans, to such firms as a wood-turning 
plant, a textile knitting mill and a small- 
boat building yard. It also approved three 
more applications, for a total of $97,000 
in loans, out of the 311 received. 

D.C.C, gives preference to enterprises 
which will put the maximum number of 
people to work. It relies on good Down 
East judgment to guard it against bad 
loans, but it also hopes to lend money 
on calculated risks. Said President Max- 
well: “This country was made great by 
risk, not security.” 


RETAIL TRADE 
Out of the Basement 


In Boston, frequent trips to Filene’s 
bargain basement are almost as traditional 
as baked beans on Saturday night. Last 
week Wm. Filene’s Sons Co. decided to 
improve on the tradition and bring the 
bargain basement to the customers. The 
store installed 14 custom-made coin vend- 
ing machines in a new Greyhound bus ter- 
minal, to sell 20 different items ranging 
from a baby’s rattle (75¢) to men’s & 
women’s underwear ($1 to $1.65). 


CONSTRUCTION 
The Master Builder 


During the war the Navy had a tough 
job that it wanted done fast. It needed 20 
underground bombproof oil storage tanks 
built on the Hawaiian Islands, each one as 
large as a 30-story building. Idaho’s Build- 
er Harry Winford Morrison got the con- 
tract and finished the job with such dis- 
patch that a top-ranking Navy officer said: 
“He's one of the greatest builders the 
world has ever seen,” 

Even today, white-thatched, hustling 
Harry Morrison, a modest man who gets 
his pleasure out of work, would certainly 
think that was too high-flown a descrip- 
tion, though his Morrison-Knudsen Co. 
has built about $2 billion in dams, rail- 
roads and highways, and is the biggest 
competitive bidder in its field. 

Up to last week his company wasn’t as 
great as he thought it should be. After he 
had finished building such basic projects 
as hydroelectric plants, he had had no 
choice but to move out while industrial 
engineering companies came in to put up 
the smaller network of plants. Harry Mor- 
rison thought that he should have a com- 
pany all ready to move in for the industri- 
al work. Last week, he put through a deal 
that gave him the company he wanted. 









Barrett Gallagher—Foartune 
ARTHUR MAXWELL 
For the rugged, risks. 





For “several million dollars,” he bought 
control (more than 80% of the stock) of 
Cleveland’s H. K. Ferguson Co., famed 
industrial engineers who helped build Oak 
Ridge and have put up such eye-openers 
as Corn Products Refining Co.’s open-air, 
wall-less plant at Corpus Christi (Tue, 
Nov. 7). Now, when Morrison-Knudsen 
moves out after a job, Harry Morrison 
figures that Ferguson can move in. 

Dams & Dollars. Harry Morrison got 
his start at 17 as a water boy for a Chicago 
builder. The job took him to Idaho, where 
he joined the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 
and learned surveying. By working nights 
he earned an engineering degree from 
the International Correspondence Schools. 
With the late Morris Knudsen, a few draft 





E. L. Chapin 
Harry Morrison 


Besides earth moving, eye opening. 
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horses and a pocketful of silver dollars, 
Morrison-Knudsen soon began taking on 
small road and excavation jobs. In ten 
years his firm was big enough to underbid 
a larger company which had had a virtual 
monopoly on all the Union Pacific’s con- 
struction work. Morrison-Knudsen now 
does most of the U.P.’s big jobs. 

When the Government asked for bids 
on Hoover Dam, Morrison realized that 
the job was too much for any single con- 
tractor. He rounded up five others and in 
1931 helped form Six Companies, Inc., the 
outfit that landed the $49 million job (an 
organizing task for which Henry Kaiser 
has often been given most of the credit). 
After that, with the other five and on his 
own hook, Morrison spread out fast on 
such jobs as Bonneville Dam, part of 
Grand Coulee Dam and of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Bridge, Idaho’s Anderson Ranch 
Dam, the tallest (456 ft.) earthen dam in 
the world, and a ski lift at Sun Valley. 

Bombs & Bases. When war came, Mor- 
rison caught one of the last planes out of 
Wake Island (hundreds of his men work- 
ing on the naval air base were captured by 
the Japanese). Later he built air bases and 
other installations around the world. Since 
war’s end, he has embarked on his own 
private Point Four program, bringing U.S. 
know-how, dams and hydroelectric power 
to the jungles’ of Ceylon (a $12 million 
contract) and the dusty reaches of Afghan- 
istan ($38 million). 

A crack organizer, Morrison gets his 
jobs done fast by knowing just which 
companies to invite in with him on a con- 
tract, keeps them working smoothly to- 
gether. Few earth-moving tasks are too 
specialized for him. Sometimes when Mor- 
rison earth-moving equipment is idle be- 
tween road contracts, it is put to work at 
strip mining for a coal company. When 
transportation difficulties were slowing 
down the construction of air bases in 
Alaska, he bought a fleet of 17 planes and 
sent the materials in by his private airlift. 

Morrison-Knudsen started 1950 with a 
backlog of $87 million in contracts, some 
of them shared with other companies. 
Among its current jobs: the building of 
a railroad to Brazil’s Itabira iron mine 
(Te, April 5, 1948), hydroelectric plants 
for the Colorado-Big Thompson irriga- 
tion projeét that will bring water east un- 
der the Continental Divide, and Mon- 
tana’s Hungry Horse Dam. Harry Morri- 
son figures that his $5.6 million net in 
1949 will be considerably improved this 
year by the addition of the Ferguson Co. 
One of the things that ,Harry Morrison 
likes best about his new acquisition is the 
saying of Ferguson employees: “Rome 
wasn’t built in a day because Ferguson 
didn’t have the contract.” 


NEW PRODUCTS 
Low Note 


Manhattan’s Remington Records, Inc. 
struck a pleasant new price note in the 
record business. It announced a to-in. 
vinyl-plastic long-playing record of popu- 
lar songs and light classical music to sell 
for g9¢, well under the current prices for 
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ACTUAL CHECK PROVES 


No other Copying Process 
offers you the 


ECONOMY of OZALID! 


HERE’S PROOF! 
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OZALID 





Prints ready for immediate use 


No size restrictions : 

No special plates, stencils, of inks 
ive 

No need to make ncgativ ; 

Additional copies immediately 

available 


Easily makes duplicate masters 







WHAT IS OZALID? 


© Ozalid is a speedy copying process 
that uses sensitized paper to reproduce 
anything typed, drawn or written. You 
get perfect copies of letters, records, 
reports, photographs, index files, draw- 
ings—anything.* 


WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES 
OF THE OZALID PROCESS? 
© No size restrictions —Ozalid copies can 
be made in any size, in sheets or con- 
tinuous rolls. 


© Copying-errors are eliminated. 
There's no check-back to the original. 


© Changes easily made. Add new ma- 
terial to create a “composite master”. 
No need to re-create an entire piece. 


OZALID PAPER IS UNEQUALLED 
FOR QUALITY, TOO! 
e For years, Ozalid has been estab- 
lished as the “Standard of Quality” 
among sensitized papers. 


a rt 
Z “ 
You get dry, positive, exact duplicates in a 


fraction of a minute and at a fraction of your 
usual cost. 





*1f light won't shine through, an inexpensive 
op ”¢ intermediary step is taken. 
@ Ozalid’s “speed” is the same, month 


in and month out — stepping up pro- eee ee a ee 
ducti BRAS UE ey OZALID, Dept. C-4 | 
uction. Johnson City, New York 1 
) * Gent : Pi d free illustrated 

o Controlled product quality gives booklet ‘that fully explains the Ozalid | 

more prints at lower labor cost. process. 
© Longer shelf-life—means less waste. Namie sissies 
Com panyy........-.0-eceererseenesnnee oc cospetbiaiceinanae { 

e 

I 
Cut Copying Costs...Use a ee 
1 
Addr eSS......0scccccerenevesncenesessssnnnrerenencnsncseee v 1 
Or call your local Ozalid distributor liste i 
in the classified telephone book. 1 
EE a 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION. “FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY” 
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HE fact that safety switches seem 

to be doing nothing at all until 
somebody rushes up and tugs at the 
handle in a moment of emergency is 
very deceptive. Safety switches are 
actually fighting for their lives every 
minute they are in service, fighting 
against the ravages of unavoidable 
internal heating... and how well 
they are equipped to win this fight 
decides how much switch you have 
left for safety when you really need it. 
Normal full-load current passing 
through the usual fuses in a safety 
switch generate a lot of heat, tem- 
peratures as high as 700 degrees 
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Fahrenheit in the fuse links. This is 
no criticism of fuses; they must be 
near their melting point at full load 
if they are to melt when an overload 
occurs. But the continual heating of 
the switch mechanism so tightly con- 
fined in the safety enclosure poses 
many technical problems. Insula- 
tion disintegrates. Metal parts warp 
and corrode. Contacts loosen, then 
either weld tight or “burn up.” 

Cutler-Hammer engineers tackled 
this problem of internal heating in 
safety switches nearly ten years ago, 
selected materials and designed a 
switch structure that could with- 
stand such heating. The performance 
of Cutler-Hammer Safety Switches 
in service since that time is -some- 
thing you should know about and 
remember when you buy safety 
switches. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1308 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin. 











such platters. Classical records were tagged 
at $1.49 and $1.99, some 50-60% cheaper 
than other 12-in. long-playing discs. Rem- 
ington President Donald Gabor* explained 
that he had developed a production process 
which enables him to turn out a to-in. 
record for 21¢, about half the former man- 
ufacturing cost. Although Remington is 
short of name stars, bands and orchestras, 
such companies as R. H. Macy & Co., 
W. T. Grant Co. and Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. have already ordered $75,000 worth 
of the new records. 

Other new products last week: 
Q San Francisco Home Containers Corp. 
went east with its “Fresherator,” put it on 
sale in 500 stores in Cleveland and St. 
Louis. The Fresherator is a glass jar in 
which food is hermetically sealed by an 
aluminum, rubber-rimmed lid, pressed on 
by hand. In a refrigerator the jar will keep 
easily spoiled foods fresh for days, The 
company has made 450,000 jars to date, 
sells them at prices ranging from 49¢ to 
98¢, depending on size. 
 Manhattan’s General Radiant Heater 
Co, produced a new type of electric radi- 
ant heating system, including a portable 
heater that looks like a 2 ft. by 3 ft. panel 
of plywood or marble. Price of the portable 
panel: $19.95. The panel, which is actually 
of asbestos imbedded with wires, radiates 
a 135-160° heat when plugged into a light 
socket. To heat a house, panels can be 
built into the walls and covered with 
specially treated paint or wallpaper. 


GOVERNMENT 
Less Oil in the Hair 


The main jobs of the Federal Trade 
Commission are to clamp down on mis- 
leading advertising and dig up cases of 
monopoly, Because it is much easier to 
spot a fake ad than to dig up evidence for 
a full-fledged antitrust suit, FTC has felt 
moved to skimp on its more important 
trustbusting job; it has recently used its 
august powers on such piddling tasks as 
telling 1) Northwestern Extract Co. to 
stop claiming that “Grape Sparkle” con- - 
tains real grape juice, 2) a small greeting- 
card company to stop describing its cards 
as “plateless engraved,” and 3) Inter- 
national Laboratories, Inc. to stop adver- 
tising that Moone’s Emerald Oil will stop 
skin itch. 

Such picayune tasks did not satisfy Fair 
Dealing ex-Senator James M. Mead and 
ex-Newsman John Carson, who joined the 
commission last fall. They wanted less 
soft drinks and oil in their hair, and more 
investigation into possible _ price-fixing 
that had eliminated competition. Last 
week FTC gave in to their badgering and 
reshuffled its bureaus. Beginning June 1, 
it will have a new Bureau of Restraint of 
Trade to concentrate on digging into 
“conditions which encourage monopolistic 
development.” By catching potential mo- 
nopolists early, FTC hopes to save the 
Department of Justice much time and 


* No kin to Hungarian-born, much-married Sari 
(“Zaza”), Eva and Magda Gabor. 
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“You mean lm 
selling 
Epsom ali” 


Don’t swallow those tacks, Mr. Cobbler, but epsom 





salt is an essential part of shoe leather. You see, 
epsom salt is used in leather tanning to improve the 
quality of the finished leather. It also maintains the 
brightness of leather 





helps prevent discoloration. 


Ladies are thankful for the way epsom salt increases 
the “fastness” of their dyed textiles, making them 
safer to wash. It also gives substance to wools and 
cottons during the finishing process in the mill. The 
smooth, even color of your suit may be due to epsom 
salt—a valuable aid in maintaining the uniformity of 
dyes. Other uses for epsom salt—in addition to 
medicinal uses—are in the ceramic, explosive, match, 
and fertilizer industries. 


Dow is a major supplier of this widely used chemical, 
and of a wide variety of other chemicals and chemical 
products that help provide the modern conveniences 
of today’s living. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


or contact the nearest DOW branch office 


ae 3, Go. New York 20, N. Y. 
5 Boston 16, Mass. liadelphia 2, 
Industrial Buyers Cheayo 3, Sto, Me, 


Detroit 2, Mich. Son Francisco 4, Calif. 


of Epsom Salt pal ee 


Dow Chemical of Canada, Ltd. 








Dow is a leading producer of epsom salt—all of top, uniform 
quality, available in carloads and 100-lb. water-proof bags. Dow has 
an extensive distribution organization with sales offices and ware- 


houses all over the country ready to serve your needs promptly. D OVW 4 


DOW ALSO PRODUCES—a wide range of indus- 


trial chemicals including glycols, solvents, phenol, 


caustic soda, pharmaceutical chemicals, plastics, and CHEMICALS 


many other basic chemical products. (NSlzcbueaele cc incoasay 


AND AGRICULTURE 
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If its a whale of ajob 
Datapar can do it 


Patapar Vegetable Parchment likes 
tough jobs. That's because of unique 

ualities. Patapar has high wet-strength. 
Soak it in water for months. It will come 
out strong and glisten'ng. Boil it. 
Patapar can take it. And where there is 
grease, fats or oils Patapar resists pene- 
tration. 

Patapar is produced in 179 different 
types to meet varying requirements of 
wet-strength, grease-proofness, moisture 
vapor resistance, opaqueness, thickness 
and other qualities. It is furnished plain 
or beautifully printed in fast color inks. 


The best paper for hundreds of jobs 


Patapar is wonderful as a protective 
wrapper for foods like butter, bacon, 
fish, cheese, margarine, ice cream, poul- 
try. It makes beautiful greeting cards 
and lamp shades, It is used for pie doilies, 
ham boiler liners, artists’ sketching pads, 
rubber mold liners and hundreds of other 
purposes. 


Business men; Have 
you a job for Pat- 
apar? Write on your 
business letterhead 


outlining your re- 
quirements. Then we 
can recommend the 
type of Patapar best 
suited for your use. 





Patapor Keymark, 
nationally advertised 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 





1G OS PAR OFF, 





HI-WET-STRENGTH 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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work. To speed up all FTC work, the com- 
mission also gave its trial examiners au- 
thority to make their own decisions— 
subject to appeal and review—instead of 
merely recommending decisions to the 
commissioners. 


HIGH FINANCE 
So Sorry 


If he had learned nothing else in all his 
years of wildcatting, Houston's Oilman 
Glenn McCarthy thought he knew one 
thing at least: how to keep his creditors 
happy. Last week he made them happy, 
all right—but only for a day. 

After a trip to New York, McCarthy 
announced that because he had arranged 
a private loan of “upwards of $6,000,- 
000,” he would cancel his application for 





Associated Press 
EQUITABLE’s PARKINSON 
He objected. 


a $70 million loan from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. The new credit, ac- 
cording to McCarthy, came from the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society and the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., who to- 
gether are already owed an estimated $50 
million by McCarthy companies. In the 
autumn, McCarthy added, he would float 
a public stock issue on his McCarthy Oil 
& Gas Corp. 

No sooner had McCarthy popped off 
than Equitable’s President Thomas I. 
Parkinson objected to the story. McCar- 
thy representatives had been in to see 
him, said Parkinson, but “the stories . . . 
that readjustments have been made and 
additional loans granted are inaccurate.” 
Metropolitan Life had nothing to say 
at all. Apologized McCarthy: “I thought 
we were all three in agreement. [The] 
$6,000,000 was my own estimate... I 
anf sorry I offended Mr. Parkinson and 
certainly had no intention of doing so, 
but wanted my creditors to know that it 
would not’ be long before everyone had 
his money.” 














to AUSTRALIA anda 
NEW ZEALAND 


Se 35% hours total elapsed 
time to Sydney from San Fran- 
cisco. 


Se 13 hours faster than any 
other airline schedule! 


See Luxurious comfort in giant 
4-engine Douglas DC-G’s ... 
pressurized, air-conditioned. 


eS 2 Roomy, full-length sleeper 
berths at no extra fare, for that 
one night in the air. 


Se Unlimited stopover at Hon- 
olulu or Fiji if you wish. 


3 FLIGHTS EACH WEEK 
San Francisco to Sydney, dep. 
Mon., Thurs.; San Francisco to 
Auckland, dep. every Fri. 


RESERVATIONS FROM: 
B.C.P.A. Booking Office, 347 
Stockton Street, San Francisco. 
Phone YUkon 6-697 1, your travel 
agent or... 


GENERAL SALES AGENTS: British 


Overseas Airways Corporation, 420 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


BCPA GG 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
PACIFIC AIRLINES, LTD. 











Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Dividend No. 34 
on Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
June 20, 1950, to holders of record 
at the close of business on May 26, 
1950 on the Common Stock of Atlas 
Corporation. 

Watter A. Peterson, Treasurer 


May 12, 1950 
relieved with 
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ve 
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Quiets the nerves. 





caused by sudden 
changes when flying, 
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MitestTONES 


Married. Princess Kazuko, 
ter of Emperor Hirohito, and Toshimichi 
Takatsukasa, 26, $20-a-month museum 
clerk and a cousin of the Dowager Em- 
press Sadako; in Tokyo, after a formal 
ceremony in which she gave up her im- 
perial rank and privileges (the bride- 
groom’s family was reduced to commoner 
status upon adoption of the 1947 Con- 
stitution). 





20, daugh- 


Married. Susan Reed, 23, hazel-eyed, 
harp-playing folk singer; and James 
Karen, 26, actor; in Manhattan. 


Married. Lowell Thomas Jr., 26, pho- 
tographer-son of the radio commentator; 
and Mary Taylor Pryor, 22, daughter of 
Samuel F. Pryor, Pan American World 
Airways bigwig and onetime Republican 
National Committeeman; in Greenwich, 
Conn. 


Married. Marva Trotter, 34, former 
wife of retired Heavyweight Champ Joe 
Louis; and Dr. Albert Lee Spaulding, 30, 
internal medicine specialist; in Chicago. 


Divorced. Marion Hargrove, 30, best- 
selling wartime humorist (See Here, Pri- 
vate Hargrove); by Alison Pfeiffer Har- 
grove, 27; after 74 years of marriage, two 
children; in Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. 


Died. Alfred Julien Lomen, 61, presi- 
dent of the Lomen Commercial Co. of 
Nome, Alaska, onetime owner with his 
brothers of the largest reindeer herd in 
the Territory, Arctic rescue expert (he 
was the first white man to reach the scene 
of the 1935 Will Rogers-Wiley Post plane 
crash); after long illness; in Seattle. 


Died. General ‘Giuseppe (‘Peppino”) 
Garibaldi, 70, grandson and namesake of 
Italy’s famed, red-shirted Liberator, one- 
time ardent anti-Fascist, author (A Toast 
to Rebellion): in Rome. A soldier in six 
wars, Garibaldi, at 23, led 3,000 Vene- 
zuelan rebels against Dictator Cipriano 
Castro, later became Francisco Madero’s 
chief of st4ff in the Mexican revolution of 
1910-11, organized an Italian Legion to 
fight for France in World War I. At first 
violently opposed to the Black Shirts, he 
eventually shifted his allegiance to Mus- 
solini during the Ethiopian campaign but 
was put into jail by the Nazis during 
World War I. 

Died. David Marvin Goodrich, 73, 
longtime (since 1927) board chairman of 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. (rubber): last of 
Founder Dr. Benjamin Franklin Good- 
rich’s two sons, both of whom took a hand 
in the business; in Mount Kisco, N.Y. 


Died. Aurelio Miré Quesada, 73, editor 
of Peru’s outstanding daily, Zl Comercio, 
and head of the powerful Mir6é Quesada 
family, one of the three most important 
in Peru; of a heart ailment; in Lima. 
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Riddle: 


When do you make 


More 
mone 


with your doors Cc O S e 


Answer: in warm weather when your 
doors are closed because the interior 
is air-conditioned by Worthington. 


People come in more and spend more . 


employees are happier, work better. Worthington 


d? 





air conditioning, economical to install and operate, 
pays for itself in more business, lower costs of 
doing business. 


From buildings—such as Macy’s new Kansas 
City store, General Petroleum Corporation’s offices, 


and many Sears Roebuck stores— 
down to neighborhood sweet shop, 


beauty parlor and dentist’s office... 


business is better with Worthington 
air conditioning. 


Worthington users say Worthington 


equipment works best because it’s all 
made... not just assembled . . . by 


Worthington.* 
And Worthington’s over-50-year 


experience in air conditioning and 





‘Harrison, N. J. 


WORTHINGTON 





refrigeration is balanced by your local 
distributor’s engineering experience. (See 
Classified Telephone Book.) Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Division, 





The Only Complete Line... Always the Correct Recommendation 


*Worthington makes more of the vital components—compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, 
pumps—for completely engineered systems or unit conditioners than any other manufacturer. 








AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 
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Westinghouse 


Air Conditioning 


aot 


Self 
Contained 
Air 
Conditioner 





Ve best year-'round prescription for ; 
filling drug stores with customers 4 
is Westinghouse Air Conditioning. A 
Westinghouse unrrame is a sure traf- 
fic builder. You offer cool shopping y 
comfort that brings in more custom- | 
ers more often and gets the edge over 
less alert competitors who have not 
air conditioned. Remember, no mat- 
ter what your business, you can pay 
for air conditioning in lost sales 
without ever enjoying its benefits. 
Find out about the UNrrame by call- 
ing the Westinghouse Air Condi- 
tioning Distributor listed in your a 
classified telephone directory. q 
Or, for folder SM-5206, write , 
to Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, Sturtevant Div., 
115 Damon Street, Hyde 
Park, Boston 36, Mass, 







YOU CAN BE SURE...iF iTS 


Westinghouse 
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St aS ER NS St Ne aE A ir Bi in 
CINEMA 
es I ahs Dai Aas 


Pandora's Box 


Hollywood’s Nassour Studios, site of 
many an independent film production, fell 
a casualty last week in show business’ 
battle of the century: the movies »v. tele- 
vision. Los Angeles’ TV station KTTV 
bought the studios for $2,250,000, planned 
to use thtm for producing TV film shorts 
for 25 stations as far away as Manhattan. 
For Hollywood it was only a minor set- 
back. But it gave the nervous movie in- 
dustry fresh cause to wonder, worry and 
scheme over the troubles still to fly from 
the Pandora’s box in U.S. living rooms. 

Surveys among the nation’s 5,863,000 
TV set owners show that their moviegoing 
has fallen off by 20 to 72%—even though 
TV entertainment is still largely an affront 
to the eye. What will happen to the thea- 
ters as the owners multiply and TV shows 
improve? The thought has driven groups 
of movie exhibitors into a frenzy of forced 
optimism and “showmanship,”* and their 
leaders have felt called upon to urge them 
not to sell their theaters. 

Hollywood, still run by the theater in- 
terests that spawned it, is helping to fight 
the threat. The studios are keeping their 
films off TV, standing guard over their 
vast wealth of story properties, forbidding 
their stars to appear in the new medium 
and buying up the most promising talent 
on TV. Cagily, they have begun to use 
TV to plug their pictures. The cinemoguls 
insist that the gregarious instinct will keep 
people herding together in theaters, re- 
gardless of the lure in the living room. 
They also point out that the cinema can 
offer Technicolor and air-conditioning, 
and they are pushing work on another 
come-on: three-dimensional movies. 

Answer in Kind. But the theaters’ 
most touted rebuttal to TV, apart from 
movies that are “better than ever,” is TV 
itself—large-screen theater television. The 
leading booster of theater TV is 20th 
Century-Fox President Spyros Skouras, 
who has large theatrical interests. Skouras 
argues that networks of movie houses 
with their own TV «channels or circuits 
can outbid TV stations and advertisers 
for rights to sports events, operas, Broad- 
way shows. Such programs, replacing sec- 
ond features on the double bill, would be 
good enough, says Skouras, to woo the 
customers from their free home sets. 

If a demonstration of large-screen TV 
proves satisfactory in Manhattan next 
month, Skouras promises that it will be 
working in a circuit of 20 Los Angeles 
theaters by January—and eventually in 
four or five networks around the U.S., 
each serving 500 to 1,000 movie houses. 
The hurdles are formidable: many techni- 
cal problems are still to be solved, per- 
mission must be wrung from the Federal 








* Film Daily reported last week that theaters 
in the Midwest were staging a large-scale revival 
of giveaway shows, with prizes that included 
groceries, furniture—and even TV sets. 


Communications Commission if air chan- 
nels are to be used, shows must be found 
or devised that can outdraw free (and 
improving) TV day in & day out. 

This month a survey of 3,000 Los 
Angeles TV set owners turned up only 
32% who would be willing to pay the 
average box-office price to see TV on a 
theater screen. But of the same group, 
599% were willing to pay $1 to see a first- 
run movie on their home sets, And, carry- 
ing the threat that theater owners fear 
most, Zenith Radio’s President Eugene F. 
McDonald Jr. is plugging away to make 
that possible. 

McDonald has FCC permission to make 
a three-month test in Chicago this fall 





H. G. Wolker—Lire 
TV’s McDonatp 
Use the phone. 


of Phonevision (Time, May 1). His gadg- 
et, inexpensively hooked onto a TV set, 
would enable the home viewer to order 
movies by telephone, at $1 each, for his 
living-room screen. The fee, charged on 
the monthly phone bill, would be split 
among the movie producer, the TV sta- 
tion and the phone company. 

Shape of the Future. Phonevision 
would not only serve the convenience of 
the home-loving movie fan—who could 
Save money by letting his family and 
friends in on the show for $1—but it is 
the only scheme yet devised to make it 
profitable for Hollywood to turn out qual- 
ity feature-length films for TV. Poten- 
tially, it would yield far bigger profits 
than the country’s 20,000 theaters. 

Trying to get first-rate films for his 
three-month test, McDonald has run into 
a virtual boycott by the Hollywood stu- 
dios. Among his other obstacles: the stu- 
dios are committed by contract to the 
American Federation of Musicians to 
keep musical sound tracks off TV. 
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The shape of things to come is fuzzier 
than a static-fogged TV screen. Jittery 
as they are, the moviemakers know that 
a rapidly expanding TV needs their talents 
and their products. TV men concede that 
more than 50% and possibly as much as 
90% of future TV entertainment will have 
to be on film. Smalltime independent film 
producers are already busily grinding out 
TV shorts. Even Skouras guardedly ad- 
mitted last week to 20th Century-Fox 
stockholders that part of the company’s 
studio would be devoted to making films 
for TV in the home. Going much further, 
veteran Producer Cecil B. DeMille sees 
Phonevision, or something like it, as a 
major future outlet for the movies. 

Both McDonald's idea and the produc- 
tion of films for free TV may make more 
headway as the vernment continues to 
split movie studios from theater control. 


Clifford E. Grey 
CrineMA’s SKOURAS 


Join the crowd. 


Even when the moviemakers are legally 

»d from the theater owners, and 

for a long time thereafter, Holly- 

wood is Kkely to favor the exhibitors as 

its best customers. But eventually, though 

many of the theaters will undoubtedly 

survive, the stormiest upheaval in enter- 

tainment history seems destined to bring 

the moviemakers to a prosperous peace 
with the enemy. 


New Picture é 

Father of the Bride (M-G-M). Hustled 
into the theaters before Heroine Elizabeth 
Taylor’s real-life bridal bouquet had time 
to wilt, this adaptation of Edward Street- 
er’s gently sardonic 1949 bestseller* has 
all it takes to send moviegoers hustling 
right in after it. In the expert hands of 


* Author Edward (Dere Mable) Streeter’s sixth 
book in a writing career that he manages to 
combine with banking. Since 1931, he has been 
a vice president at Manhattan’s Fifth Avenue 
Bank, 
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The same time-honored 
quality and flavor --- 


OLD QUAKER .« - - 


5 years old.-- is offered 


to connoisseurs of aged 


whiskey #t ®@ greatly 


reduced price. Now 


“ 
more than ever— You 


don't have to be rich to 
enjoy rich Old Quaker- 


 DISTILLING COMPANY, 
poten 86 PROOF. 
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Scripters Frances Goodrich and Albert 
Hackett, the story of an adoring parent's 
ordeal is still pointedly human, delight- 
fully funny. 

The picture opens with the camera 
poking among the abused remnants of a 
wedding reception—empty bottles, broken 
glasses, cigarette butts—and finally set- 
tling on the most pathetic: the father 
(Spencer Tracy) of the bride (Actress 
Taylor). Tracy, slumped in an armchair, 
massages a stockinged foot and begins to 
recount the events leading up to the dis- 
aster. Then, with his wry comments as 
counterpoint on the soundtrack, the movie 
takes up the account in flashback. 

One evening his “little girl,” aged 10, 
casually breaks the news that she plans to 
marry a “terribly wonderful” young man. 
Tracy conjures up nightmarish notions of 
what the suitor may be like, browbeats his 


























HROUCGH an underground passage leading 
T from Mount Clare to the Patapsco River, 
women and children sought refuge on ships 
when Baltimore was menaced by Indians after 

LARE Braddock’s defeat in 1755. This passage and 

the room into which it opened 

are now boarded up, but other- —. 


ONLY SURVIVING wise Mount Clare appears 


much as it did in the 18th 


COLONIAL HOUSE century. It is the only Colonial 


house within the city limits of 

IN BALTIMORE Baltimore that has survived 

fire and commercial or subur- 

ban development. Baltimore’s Park Board, present owner of the property, is 

responsible for its careful rehabilitation, To the Maryland Society of the Colonial 

Dames of America, which leases the house, belongs credit for restoring its 
authentic furnishings. 

Many articles now in Mount Clare originally belonged to Charles Carroll, 
known by his own wish as the Barrister “because there are so many of my name 
in this town.” The house was built in 1754 by 
his father, Dr. Charles Carroll, Chyrurgeon, as | 
he styled himself, a native of Ireland who settled 
in Annapolis and acquired Mount Clare as a 
country home and base for shipbuilding oper- 
ations. Though the Barrister was educated in 
England, Dr. Carroll reminded him to “Fix Joan Bennett & SPENCER TRACY 
your Eye for future Life in Maryland,” and After bedlam, chaos. 
here he returned after his father’s death in 1755. 





= 





wife (Joan Bennett) for her unseemly 
calm. At their first meeting, he coldly 4 
appraises the young man (Don Taylor), 
fumbles with small talk, sighs resignedly 


Like his father, the Barrister took an active 
part in local affairs but he rose to even greater 
prominence. As one of Maryland’s “seven most 
distinguished patriots,” he lent his facile pen as he sees the couple’s eyes for each other. 
to writing important documents, including the state’s Declaration of Rights, “Right then,” he recalls, “I realized that 
and held many high offices, According to family legend, he was not among the my day was over.” 
signers of the Declaration of Inde 
by an attack of gout. 





pendence only because he was incapacitated Uneasily, Tracy moves from one de- 
bacle to another: an awkward chat with 


; Don about his fitness to support Eliza- 
The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance beth; the first meeting with his future 


protector of American homes and the homes of American industry, son-in-law’s proud parents; the engage- 
ment party, at which he is too busy mixing 


hd : drinks in the kitchen to make his carefully 
There is a competent Home bk prepared announcement. His consterna- 
#CACHECL 





H 7 “ 9 9, - 
representative in your tion grows as the plans for a “small wed 


Company ding” burgeon into guest lists of 572 for - 


community to serve your i 
sé , the ceremony and 280 for the reception. 


insurance needs 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y. As a way out, he offers Elizabeth $1,500 
FIRE =*© AUTOMOBILE © MARINE to elope, withdraws the offer when he sees 

The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds her disappointment. 
Copyright 1950, The Home insurance Company A haughty caterer (Leo G. Carroll) 
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The Paperwork Pirate Plunders Profits 


y ie Paperwork Pirate hauls away millions of dollars 
worth 6f loot from American business each year. The 
money is taken directly out of profits. It is never recovered. 

The Paperwork Pirate represents unnecessary clerical 
costs in the handling of paperwork. Many businesses are 
unaware of the Pirate’s daily profit pillage. You find him only 
after a complete study of clerical and paper handling costs. 

Addressograph simplified business methods eliminate 
the waste of the Paperwork Pirate. 

Any information that is to be written more than once— 
figures, descriptions, names—can be written the Addresso- 
graph way at speeds up to 5,000 words or 30,000 figures 


a minute—with 100% accuracy. The information can be 
imprinted, listed, distributed or tabulated on all types of 
business forms many times quicker than with any other 
type of business machine. And 30 to 50 times faster than 
with handwriting or typing. 


Think of the time savings. Think of the cost reduction. 
No wonder that leading companies are doing away with 
the Paperwork Pirate this modern way. For information 
on how others in your type of business are saving, tele- 
phone the Addressograph man in your city or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, 


Ohio—Simplified Business Methods. 
© 1950 A.M Corp, 


Addressagraph 


PRODUCTION MACHINES for BUSINESS RECORDS 
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Orange Juice Concentrating Plant Now Uses 3180 
Horsepower of Frick Refrigeration 


The Florida Citrus Canners Cooperative 
at Lake Wales, largest of its kind in the world, 
depends on this battery of six Frick refriger- 
ating machines for heavy-duty heat-pump 
service. 


Hot gas, discharged from the compressors, 
heats the orange juice, driving off excess 
moisture as low-pressure steam. This is con- 
densed by the "cold" side of the refrigerat- 

© ing system, and the heat is efficiently re- 
| covered. 


Nine other Frick compressors chill, quick- 
freeze, and store the concentrated juices. 





Overholt 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


National Distillers Products Corp. 
New York, N.Y. 
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The original capacity of the plant has in- 
creased nearly six times over, in two years. 


Frick equipment was the pioneer and is the 
recognized leader in this new field. Whether 
you need air conditioning, ice-making or 
refrigerating equipment, you get the most 
satisfaction and economy from machinery 
carrying the Frick trademark. Let us submit 
estimates on your requirements. 


Frick « COO 


‘RICK 4: PENNA i 


Also Builders of Power Farming and Sowmill Machinery 
-Swce 1882 


AGE rence 


@ AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE @ 








Fe MEN AT WORK 

@ Yes, Page Chain Link Fence works 
day and night as protector of persons 
and property, whether it encloses 
industrial, institutional, recreational 
or residential property. If you own or 
manage any of these you can have 
Page Fence protection that meets your 
exact requirements. Write for our 
new, informative booklet DH-142 which 
shows varied styles and heights. Then 
talk with the nearby Page Fence spe- 
cialist about the fence and gate styles 
and metal best for you. His is an expe- 
rienced, local firm which has lasting 
interest in every fence it plans and 
erects. Name and address will be sent 
with your booklet DH-142. 





PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 








sniffs through Tracy’s suburban home, 
orders it thoroughly revamped for the 
reception. Tracy’s 20-year-old cutaway 
splits a seam. A lovers’ quarrel threatens 
briefly to end the whole show. The wed- 
ding rehearsal turns into bedlam. Then 
comes the ceremony itself and the ulti- 
mate chaos—the reception. Tossed about 
in a maelstrom of thirsty guests and bur- 
dened with such undignified chores as un- 
tangling traffic jams out front. Tracy can- 
not find his daughter to say goodbye 
before she rushes off on her honeymoon. 
Finally he is alone and at peace with the 
debris and the bills. 

Under Vincente Minelli’s crisp direc- 
tion, the fun rarely lets up. Actress Tay- 
lor, perfectly cast, gives a winning per- 
formance. But in a production that makes 
a happy blend of many talents, Veteran 
Tracy is by far the most conspicuous. 
The role of the harassed, neglected father 
is his best in years, and from start to 
finish his flawless playing is a joy to watch. 


Also Showing 


Adam and Evalyn (Rank; Universal- 
International) is a British movie cut to an 
old Hollywood pattern—not a very good 
pattern by the standards of moviemaking 
on either side of the Atlantic. A dashing 
young society gambler (Stewart Granger) 
promises a dying buddy to take his daugh- 
ter out of an orphanage and give her a 
home, The girl (Jean Simmons) is an un- 
gainly waif who takes Granger for her 
father. He finally sets her straight and 
packs her off to a Swiss finishing school, 
which returns her to him as a glamorous 
dish. She consents to marry, and he to 
reform. Actress Simmons, who freshens 
up the old ugly-duckling routine with her 
considerable charm and good looks, also 
transforms the picture into something 
relatively painless. 


Current & CuHoice 


A Ticket to Tomahawk. The first trip 
of a narrow-gauge ten-wheeler (minus 40 
miles of track) in the Colorado Rockies; 
played for laughs by Dan Dailey and 
Anne Baxter (Tre, May 15). 

The Big Lift. Romance, heavy-handed 
propaganda and the Berlin airlift, crowded 
into an over-ambitious but absorbing film; 
with Montgomery Clift and Paul Douglas 
(Trme, May 8). 

Riding High. Frank Capra’s shrewdly 
effective comedy about horse racing, with 
Bing Crosby and a full stable of able 
character actors (Time, May 1). 

Annie Get Your Gun. Betty Hutton at 
large in a faithful version of Irving Ber- 
lin’s musicomedy (Time, April 24). 

City Lights. Charlie Chaplin's 19-year- 
old but ageless “comedy romance in pan- 
tomime” (Time, April 17). 

When Willie Comes Marching Home. 
A sprightly farce that ribs Army brass and 
a hero-loving public; with Dan Dailey 
(Tre, March 6), 

The Third Man. Melodramatic skul- 
duggery in postwar Vienna, written by 
Graham Greene and directed by Carol 
Reed, with Joseph Cotten, Orson Welles 
and Valli (Time, Feb. 6). 
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1/5TH OF ALL PRIVATE CAPITAL INVESTED IN 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS IN THE U.S. IN 1949 


wen tiie the 


| Gulf Oot 


For new industrial, commercial and other 
buildings in the Gulf South, private capital 
awarded construction contracts in 1949 worth 
$813,363,000. This is 300 millions more than 
went to all the seven states in the far west. It’s 
over five times as much as was invested in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut combined! 








Furthermore, there’s a backlog of private con- 
struction planned for the Gulf South of more 
than three billions of dollars—one-fifth of all 
proposed private construction expenditures in 
the entire United States. 


"es 
Bas 


There are good reasons for this great invest- 
ment of private capital in the Gulf South. It 
has what industry needs: 


Huge reserves of essential raw materials 
and adequate supplies of industrial water, 
electric power and clean, dependable nat- 
ural gas. A mild, year-round climate bene- 
ficial to both plants and people. A 
network of navigable waterways afford- 
ing economical transport to markets the 
world over. 


Our Industrial Development Department 
would be pleased to assist you in obtaining 
further information if you are considering a 
new plant site in the Gulf South communities 
served by United Gas. 


© Private engineering construction contracts awarded 
in 1949 in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi and the Mo- 
bile, Ala., and Pensacola, Florida areas, as reported by i 
ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD, a McGraw-Hill 
publication. 


One of the many new chemicol 


plonts in the Gulf South 





UNITED GAS scone vv Gig, Oodle 


WRITE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR, P. 0. BOX 1407, SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
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Fathers & Daughters 


THe Orner FatHer (307 pp.)—Loura 
Z. Hobson—Simon & Schuster ($3). 


Three years ago Laura Hobson wrote 
Gentleman's Agreement, an earnest and 
bestselling novel designed as a devastating 
attack on anti-Semitism. It was intended 
to shock people into indignation, and as 
such it was directed less to the human 
imagination than to the bourgeois sense of 
guilt. The result was that Author Hobson, 
while furiously demanding that everyone 
respect individual differences, was herself 
flattening all her characters to pancakes. 

In her new novel, The Other Father, 
Mrs. Hobson applies the same approach 
to family life. The thoroughly unheroic 
hero, Andrew Dynes, suffers from nearly 
every frustration the modern male can be 
expected to harbor. Bullied at his under- 
paid job, no longer in love with his wife 
but lacking strength to tell her, Dynes finds 
solace with a woman 20 years younger. 

Amid long and ragged ruminations 
about all this, Dynes learns that one of 
his daughters is also carrying on an affair 
—and with a married man 20 years older. 
Dynes is shocked and indignant. Only 
after realizing that he is burningly jealous 
of his daughter's lover does he decide that 
his own affair was merely a projection of 
his excessive love for that daughter. Hav- 
ing tumbled to his Freudian fix at long 
last, Dynes staggers to the end of the 
book, presumably saved by his new self- 
knowledge and determined to do better in 
bringing up his other daughter. 

The plot is not very new, and Author 
Hobson lacks the first-class novelist’s art 
of creating full-sized characters. If there 
is a larger story in the spectacle of her 
decent, godless people trying to work out 
their salvation through self-analysis, she 
lets it pass. But The Other Father should 
have a rousing good sale for its father- 
daughter-other-woman theme and for its 
between-the-lines message: everybody can 
live a wiser family life. 


Captain from Ohio 


Captain SAM Grant (512 pp.J—Lloyd 
Lewis—Little, Brown ($6). 


When genial, whirlwind Managing Edi- 
tor Lloyd Downs Lewis emptied out his 
desk at the Chicago Daily News one day 
in 1945 and said goodbye to his staff, he 
was headed for no slippered retirement. 
Instead he went off to his home in sub- 
urban Libertyville, Ill. to get busy on the 
biggest story of his career: the life of 
General Ulysses S. Grant. 

It was no flash decision. Already the 
author of a lively biography of William 
Tecumseh Sherman (1932), Lewis had 
been collecting research on Grant for a 
dozen years. At Libertyville, freed from 
the grind of daily journalism, 54-year-old 
Lloyd Lewis began to burrow into his 
mound of notes. 
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Werner Wolff—Black Star 
Nove.ist Hopson 
A Freudian fix. 


Banging away at his typewriter, some- 
times “from 11 a.m. till 2 o'clock at 
night,’ Lewis found the age of Grant be- 
coming “incredibly real” to him, “Some 
days,” he wrote, “it seems the only real 
thing in the world.” He made endless 
journeys to coax new material out of 
aging heirs and yellowing documents, end- 
ed up writing 30 versions of his first 
chapter before he was satisfied. This week, 
as Volume I finally appeared, readers had 
a chance to sample the fine result of 
Lewis’ hard-working devotion, but with- 
out hope of reading the rest of the story, 





Culver 
Utysses S, GRANT (CIRCA 1843) 
A real thing. 





at least as Lewis would have written it. 
By the time Volume I was ready for the 
publisher, Historian Lewis was dead of a 
heart attack. 

The Problem of Poverty. Captain Sam 
Grant discovers chubby, two-year-old 
Ulysses in Georgetown, Ohio, sitting with 
“chronic composure” when a pistol goes 
off in his hand. It follows the slight, taci- 
turn young man through the training 
grounds of West Point and the Mexican 
War, leaves him a newly commissioned 
colonel of 39 in the ominous year 1861. 
Convinced that “biography is not instruc- 
tion or teaching—but is just a story that 
happens to be true,” Lewis has taken 
much of the stiffness and the stuffiness 
out of the Grant legend, and relegated 
the gossip about his minor vices to their 
proper place. 

Much was to be said and written about 
Grant’s drinking. Toping was common 
enough in Grant’s home town (if a man 
failed to get drunk at least three or four 
times a year, he “could hardly maintain 
his standing in the community, or in the 
local churches”). But Lewis shows that 
Grant himself was no habitual drunkard. 
Married after the Mexican War to Julia 
Dent, a Missouri plantation belle and the 
love of his life, Sam Grant was soon sep-. 
arated from her by Army transfer to the 
gold-struck Pacific Coast. There. among 
raging prices and get-rich-quick schemes 
he saw his hopes of sending for his wife 
and children dwindle as one spare-time 
business venture after another flopped. 
Result: Grant took to drink, in time re- 
signed* his captaincy in the ill-paid Army, 
which was then losing West Point-trained 
officers in droves.t Once U.S. Grant, ci- 
vilian, rejoined his wife on his father-in- 
law’s plantation, he quickly sobered up. 

A few years later, in 1857, an officer 
who remembered Grant from Mexico had 
the idea of driving out to see his old 
buddy. Stopping a seedy, mud-spattered 
farmer in a wagon, he asked the way to 
Grant’s house, got back the answer 
“Well, I am he.” Cried the shocked offi- 
cer: “Great God, Grant, what are you 
doing?” Grant, who sold wood for a liv- 
ing, had a reasonable reply ready: “I am 
solving the problem of poverty.” 

Seedling Hints. In his graphic Mexican 
War battle scenes, the best in the book, 
Biographer Lewis has won a major tech- 
nical victory by firmly focusing on Grant 
while adequately conveying the sound & 
fury of massed fighting men around him. 
Throughout his life, Grant detested blood- 
shed (“I never went into a battle willingly 
or with enthusiasm”), refused even to 
hunt animals. “I had a horror of the 
Mexican War,” he once wrote, “only I 





* In one of the minor ironies of history, Grant’s 
resignation was accepted by Secretary of War 
Jefferson Davis. The path of West Pointer Davis 
had already crossed that of another coming man 
in the Black Hawk War (1832), where he served 
as a lieutenant of regulars, Davis had adminis- 


tered the oath of allegiance to Captain-of- 
Volunteers Abraham Lincoln, 
+ Among them: William Tecumseh Sherman, 


Stonewall Jackson, Fighting Joe Hooker. 
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How many shirts should 


a store give away?... 


The men's furnishing department is no 
place for a dirty shirt! What happens? 
Shirts soiled by dust in the gir sell at Ys to 
Y2 off—lose money for the store owner. 
One great department store says thot 
savings on markdowns alone paid for an 
American Air Filtering system the first year. 


AAF Air Filters 
and Electronic Precipitators 





Bad air costs too much! It’s expensive! It causes 
merchandise losses in stores — fatigue in schools — 
impurities in chemicals — rejects in factories — 
sleepiness in church. It need not be. In fact, it costs 


less to get rid of bad air than to suffer its damage. 


For your air problem, see how American Air Filter 

equipment can solve it — and save! (To American 

Air Filter’s facilities have recently been added the 

ventilating and heating products of the Herman Nelson 

Division, widely respec ted In S¢ hools, industry 

me and other fe lds ) W he myou can see or smell 
air —when you are air conscious, remember — 


TODAY'S BEST BUY IS BETTER AIR! 


Will your new 
school be obsolete? 


There's danger that half the schools being 
built this year will not be provided with 
adequate ventilation systems. What a waste! 
Fresh, clean air makes young minds alert to 
learning. Individual classroom ventilation is 
not only economical—it is the only way to 
make certain of fresh air at constant, auto- 
matically controlled temperature. Because 
only one system offers the highest perform- 
ance standards ever engineered, your 
children’s schools should have 


Herman Nelson Unit Ventilation 


Industrial "Dust Storms’’ Must Be Stopped 


Dust produced by industrial processes presents a 
serious handicap to efficient and economical opera- 
tion. There is hardly an industry, today, that does 
not employ one or more of the many types of AAF 
Roto-Clone Dust Control Equipment to protect work- 
men, materials and machinery. It pays off in good 
will, good health and great savings. 


Roto-Clone and Cycoil 


Ameniean Arn Fiver €o., Ive. 


ANO THE 


Herman Newson Division 


LOUISVILLE RENTUCKY MOLINE, LLINOIS 


Air Filters + Electronic Precipitators * Roto-Clone Dust Control Equipment + Unit Ventilators - Unit Heaters + Unit Blowers + Propeller and Centrifugal Fans + Portable Heaters and Portable Ventilators 
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had not moral courage enough to resign.” 
From the campaigns fought by Mexican 
War Generals Winfield Scott and Zach- 
ary Taylor (Grant’s military idol), ob- 
servant Grant shrewdly unlearned some 
of early roth Century West Point's rigidi- 
fied teachings, e.g., the maxim that an 
attacking force must be at three 
times larger than a fortified defending 
force (U.S. commanders in Mexico re- 
peatedly attacked such forces when out- 
numbered three, four or five to one). 

Planted thick with seedling hints that 
help to explain Grant’s military greatness, 
Lloyd Lewis’ Volume I is biography’s 
richest, most persuasive treatment of 
Grant’s youthful years. As such, it is also 
profoundly unsatisfying, for it is the end 
of his work. Behind him Biographer Lew- 
is left a pile of unused research for two or 
three more volumes. 


Education of Luc Martin 


THe Company oF MeN (248 pp.J— 
Romain Gary—Simon & Schuster ($3 
and $1). 


“What’s going to happen to me, if you 
are killed?” young Luc Martin asked his 
father, a fighter in the French Maquis. 
“You'll still have all the other men,” his 
father said. 


least 








But after the Liberation, orphaned 14- 


year-old Luc finds “the other men” an 
uneven lot. His first guardian turns out to 


| be a professional hijacker. Then Luc be- 


comes a ward of the nation, speedily finds 
that the nation is not much interested in 
what happens to the sons of heroes. From 
the cold cup of state charity Luc turns to 
the warmer brew of Black-Marketeer 
Vanderputte, a kindly Fagin who harbors 
a nest of adolescent thieves as runners for 
his goods. 

In their spare time, Luc’s fellow teen- 
agers introduce him to a dream world in 
which the models are Humphrey Bogart 
and Lauren Bacall. (Fourteen-year-old 
Josette practices screaming into the wind 
until her voice approximates the right 
cracked huskiness; Luc tries to imitate 
Gunman Bogart.) Off & on, Luc sits in on 
an interminable argument between Black- 
Marketeer Vanderputte and a friend on the 
police force who comes to visit him every 


| week. Vanderputte stands up for the dig- 


nity of man and humanitarian optimism; 
the police official, Kuhl, stands up for 


| Communism and the need for iron disci- 


pline. Vanderputte turns out to have 
been a traitor who betrayed a whole Re- 
sistance group to the Germans; Kuhl is 
blackmailing him while waiting the ideal 
moment to denounce him. 

Luc finally decides that there is only 
one clear way into “the company of men,” 
i.e., by becoming as merciless, as cruel and 
as cowardly as men all seem to be. At the 
end of a long police chase, in which he has 
sought in vain for a single person capable 
of a disinterested act of charity, he 
shoots Vanderputte—the only human be- 
ing who has done him a kindness since 
his father’s death. 

What makes Novelist Romain Gary’s 
pessimism significant i$ that it is not just 
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AMERICA'S NEWEST 
RUNAWAY BEST-SELLER 





rom 
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failure. 
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Frank Bettger 


The best-seller lists are just beginning to 
show this book — but just look at the 
printing record already achieved: 














Ist PTG. (Sept.) 6,000 COPIES 
2nd PTG. (Oct.) 10,000 COPIES 
3rd PTG. (Jan.) 20,000 COPIES 
4th PTG. (Feb.) 20,000 COPIES 
5th PTG. (Mar.) 20,000 COPIES 
6th PTG. (Mar.) 15,000 COPIES 
7th PTG. (Apr.)__ 40,000 COPIES 
(te bete) 131,000 COPIES 








DALE CARNEGIE colls it The most 
helpful and inspiring book on sales 
1anship that | have ever read 


$3.95 At all bookstores 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., N. Y. 11 





Give REAL COMFORT 
and CONFIDENCE 


A GUIDE TO 


CONFIDENT 


By NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 
co-author o 

THE ART OF REAL HAPPINESS 

OVER 300,000 COPIES IN PRINT 


$2.75 at all bookstores 
PRENTICE-HALL New York 11 





















“Will infuriate the scientists” 
— N. ¥. HERALD TRIBUNE 


Science Is a 
Sacred Cow 


by ANTHONY STANDEN 
E. P, DUTTON & CO., Ine. BD $2.95 
GOING ABROAD? 

TIME '’s | ain-speeve 


INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 












ore on sale at newsstands and through 
concierges in all principal cities of 
the world at the same time this 
edition is being read in the U. S. 
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But if’s perfect washday weather next door! 


You don’t have to brave a downpour to save 
the wash from “ruination” when a sudden storm comes up. 
Follow the lead of your next-door neighbor. 
Her modern dryer and other home laundry equipment 
operate day in and day out regardless 
of the weather—rain, snow, sleet or hail. 

No longer will you come down with fatigue jitters 
as washday draws to a close. The old drudgery is gone 
because designers and manufacturers, working 
with Armco Special-Purpose Steels, have been constantly 
improving such laundry and housekeeping appliances 





as ironers, washing machines and dryers. 
Some of these extra-quality steels that help 
make our housekeeping standard the highest in the world 
are Armco Stainless Steel, Armco Enameling 
Iron, Armco ZincGrip and ZincGRip-PAINTGRIP. 


50: 


ANNIVERSARY 






COAST TO COAST * 
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ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


Used in washing machine tubs, Armco Stainless is 
bright, rustless and easy to clean. Armco Enameling Iron 
is a special metal that holds glossy porcelain 

enamel in an enduring bond—in washer tubs and water 
heater tanks. You'll find Armco ZincGRIP 

in dryer drums; and ZincGrip-PaintGRIP in exterior 
parts of home laundry equipment where paint 

must remain attractive and protective for years. 

As Armco Research engineers improve these 
special-purpose steels or develop new types, they help 
manufacturers give you extra value, extra years 
of satisfaction. This is why people look for the familiar 
Armco trademark when buying metal products for 
both home and industry. When you see it you will know 
the manufacturer selected a special kind of 


stecl to give better service. 
ey 
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MAIL-ME-MONDAY 





1,000. ... Independently 
Owned Offices 


50,000... Mail-Me-Monday 


Clients 






and 


firms 


Established 
qualified individuals are offered an oppor- 
tunity to become affiliated with the Mail- 


accounting 


Me-Monday national organization under a 
newly formulated franchise and sub-fran- 
and non-exclusive 


chise plan. Exclusive 


trade areas now available. 
Features of 


MAIL-ME-MONDAY 


Recordkeeping-Management 
Services 


Centrally IBM punch card account- 
e ing machines Client books of account, 

operating statements, cost analyses and im- 
portant statistical deta prepared for all 
Mail-Me-Monday offices 


located 


Tabulating applications Procedures to 
meet the most exacting requirements regard 
less of business type, size or complexity 


Dynamic management guides and monthly 
newsletters,..Pin-point comparisons of 
average operating ratios and a current review 
of business trends 

Substantial reductions in recordkeeping 
costs Increased speed and flexibility at 
lower cost through machine accounting and 
advanced Mail-Me-Monday methods 


Improved management controls Cost and 


i A A ai a 





budget analysis by unit, department or 
product 

The Mail-Me-Monday Barometer of Small 
Business An exclusive, current, monthly 
report on the economic scene Average 
operating ratios published within 90 days 
and sales indices within 45 days. Now being 
used by the largest banks, credit associa- 
tions, agencies of Feder State and loca 
government, colleges, un etc 


Write for Complete 
FRANCHISE INFORMATION 
An unlimited opportunity for estab- 


lished 


services 


firms, bookkeeping 
and qualified individuals, Book- 
lets fully outlining the Mail-Me-Monday 


accounting 


national organization and franchise plan 


will be sent upon request. 


ACCOUNTING CORPORATION of AMERICA 


World Licensor of MAIL-ME-MONDAY 


San Diego 1, California 





the outpouring of a maladjusted highbrow. 
Gary is no Sartre watching life as a spec- 
tator. A French career dip!omat now sta- 
tioned in Bern, Switzerland, he has behind 
him a solid record as a fighter pilot in the 
French Air Force, which he joined in 1938 
His novel, written in 194 shows the 
extent to which many in Europe had lost 
heart, and their grip on the 
that made Europe great, in the fifth decade 
of the 2oth Century. 


7-48 


lost beliefs 


Bones to Crunch 





Duell, Sloan & Pearce 


Biographer Richard Aldington chose the 





subtitle for this book because, when he 
began to collect material, almost every- 
one who had known Poet-Novelist Law- 
rence used the phrase “Of course, Law- 
rence was a genius, but . Whatever 
Lawrence might have been as a literary 


man, they sniffed, he was no great shakes 
as a gentleman. 

Biographer Aldington cannot restrain a 
few well-bred sniffs of his Even 
though he manages to explain and forgive 
much that struck 


a genius, he 


own. 


others as deplorable 


even in cannot quite condone 





the fact that Lawrence was capable of 
the “atrocity” of drinking red wine with 
bouillabaisse. But while Aldington, like 


iny other good biographer, sets limits to 





what his subject may do without re- 
proach, he has a keen nose for a good 
story. His flair for highlighting all that 
was spectacular in David Herbert Law 





life ikes the 














rence’s brief and frenzied 

0k a valuable and highly re 

Life with Father. Born in 18 a 
grimy coal-mining village in Notti 

ire, Lawrence soon grew, as he himself 
said, into “a delicate pale brat with a 
snuffy nose” who “trotted after his moth- 
er like low.” Only father Lawrence 
strik virile’ miner who could 

just laboriously spell out a 
dared to stand up to his str 
Wile ) with i deep 
vance awrences in the world. 





ls and battles earned him the 











hed contempt of his “prim” children. 

In 1905 David achieved one of his 
mother’s dearest ambitions for him by 
graduating from Nottir n’s University 
College. He became a s her. He 
took into the world a stra assorted 
equipment of traits. He was cantankerous 


hotheaded, brimful of self-pity, bossy 









te 


fanatically rebellious against the very no- 
tion of being bossed 

Life with Frieda. novel 
(The White Peacock), as in Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover, Lawrence’s hero was a 
} 


gamekeeper, and his heroine 














fined” lady who finds her | *ss in the 
man of the woods. This, approximately, 
was the story of Lawrence’s own life 
After dropping schoolteaching in the vain 
hope thi it he would soon make £2,000 a 
year _writir i, he ran into Fri eda von 
Rict daughter of a on, wife of 









an English philologist and mother of three 








FIRST Commandment of 
LONG DISTANCE 


OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS BY 


GREYVAN 


NATIONWIDE DE LUXE SERVICE 
AT NO EXTRA COST 


OVER 400 BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENTS 
Call your local Greyvon office or agent for 
information and free estimates, or write to 


GREYVAN LINES, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
Alfiliated with Greyhound Lines 


‘ 
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(‘Sparking Wine) 


RESTA BLANCA 


CALIFORNIA 
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BULK PROCESS 
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children.* A month after their first meet- 
ing they ran away together, she leaving 
her husband and children. 

Thus began one of the strangest, most 
strenuous marriages imaginable. For much 
as Lawrence might pine to play the role 
of lusty gamekeeper, he was at heart in- 
tensely prim, easily shocked. Aristocrat 
Frieda. on the other hand, was simple, 
straightforward, totally “unrefined.” When 
he raged at her, she merely picked up a 
dish and heaved it at his head. Her tough- 
ness stood her in good stead, Lawrence 
worshiped her and never looked at an- 
other woman. 

It's in the Blood. “Your most vital 
necessity,” Lawrence wrote to a friend, 
“... is that you shall love your wife 
completely and implicitly.” On this rock, 
amid constant storms of flying crockery 
and verbal cruelty, Lawrence built his life. 
His artistic creed was no less brief and 


Nickolas Murray 
D. H. LAWRENCE 
Red wine with bouillabaisse. 


simple: “My great religion is a belief in 
the blood, the flesh, as being wiser than 
the intellect . . . What our blood feels 
... is always true.” 

Lawrencés own blood boiled through 
his veins so furiously that it spilled out in 
streams of writing wherein truth and 
balderdash, rage and beauty, were usually 
mixed inseparably. Always tender and un- 
derstanding where primroses or tortoises 
or mountain lions were concerned, he grew 
to hate the human race so much that the 
very ideas of mercy and justice became 
anathema to him. “Jesus becomes more 
unsympathisch [unsympathetic] to me, 
the longer I live,” he complained indig- 

nantly. “I believe in wrath and gnashing 
of teeth and crunching of coward’s bones.” 

It was not only his declared enemies, 
e.g., the critics who sneered at him as 
“cex-soaked,’’ whose bones he yearned to 
% And cousin of the redoubtable Baron Man- 
fred von Richthofen, leading German air ace 


(80 Allied planes) of World War I. 
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RUTH ROMAN 


co-starring in 


"COLT .45” 


A Warner Bros. Production 
Color by TECHNICOLOR 





Yio’ GENERAL CONTROLS 
docs somelhing 
abo lhe wealher 


AT WARNER BROS., against the lush foliage of blooming tropical plants that will 
one doy transform a barren sound stage to the perfect realism of an island paradise in 
the South Pacific, screen lovely, Miss Ruth Roman inspects a General Controls Humidistat. This 
General Control, so delicate that it is actuated by microscopic strands of human hair, solved 
@ difficult control problem to demonstrate once again that where control is vital, leaders in 
American Industry choose General Controls. 

AT HOME, Miss Roman adjusts her General Controls Timer Thermostat . . . automatically 
it turns down the furnace for fuel-saving nighttime temperatures and turns it up again to assure 
comfortable warmth on arising. With General Controls in charge of your heating plant, you 
get moximum comfort for minimum cost. So for better heat control specify General Controls. 
REFRIGERATION control aids the famous Weber Show- 
case “Twindex Frozel"’ in maintaining sub-zero temper- 
atures in open-cir, summer heot. Naturally, the all- 
important regulating controls are General Controls. 
GENERAL CONTROLS CAN HELP YOU...if you 
have o product or process in heating, refrigeration, 
industrial processing or aircraft, in any application 
where control is a factor in performance or comfort, 
General Controls will give you better control for less 
money. Top names everywhere say “for the best in 
automatic controls it's General Controls." Why not 
check with us today? 


GENERAL |; CONTROLS 


810 Allen Avenue Glendale 1, California 


Manufacturers of shulomatic Pressure, Temperature, Level and Flow Controls 


FACTORY BRANCHES: Baltimore 5, Birminghom 3, Boston 16, Buffalo 3, Chicago 5, Cincinnati 2, 

Cleveland 15, Dallas 1, Denver 4, Detroit 8, Glendale 1, Houston 6, Konsos City 2, Minneapolis 2, 

Nework 6, New York 17, Philadelphia 23, Pittsburgh 22, St. Lovis 12, San Francisco 7, Seattle 1, Tulsa é. 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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METAL PLATES GUSTEN as the result of o two-way discovery involving Pennsalt chemical ingenuity. 


How a ‘double play” by chemical 
science won this dairy victory 


Here’s another modern dairying opera- 
tion which Pennsalt chemicals made 
more effective! Known as a high-tem- 
perature short-time pasteurizer, it pas- 
teurizes milk in 75 seconds at 160°F—as 
against 30 minutes at 143°F by the 
holding method. 

But the efficiency of the machine 
depends on the use of higher heat. And 
this heat creates a new problem. In this 
process milk solids adhere to the metal 
heating plates. After a day’s run of 
thousands of quarts, the deposit is hard 
to clean off. It can be removed by hand, 
but the task is laborious... costs a lot 
of time and money. 

To help solve this vexing problem, a 
* double play” was worked. Two groups 
of experts joined forces. Chemists at 
Pennsalt’s Whitemarsh Research Labora- 
tories developed Pennclean, an ac id-type 
liquid detergent to soften the caked 
deposits. Then—working closely with 
scientists at Connecticut University— 
these same chemists devised a cleaning 


cycle that does the job. Today Pennclean 
is used in dairy plants across the country. 

Such teamwork can be found wherever 
Pennsalt chemicals are used—whether 
in industry, in agriculture, or in the 
household. Pennsalt backs up every prod- 
uct with the latest developments in 
research and prompt technical field serv- 
ice. Our practice of keeping in close 
touch with product performance inevitably 
results in product improvement. 

Perhaps you have a problem concern- 
ing one of these chemicals: dairy cleansers 
and sanitizers, water purifiers, laundry 
compounds, metal cleaners, acid-proof 
cements, insecticides, fluorides, ammonia, 
chlorine, or caustic soda. 

We are ready to apply our 100 years 
of experience towards the solution of 
that problem. Write to: Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company, 1000 
Widener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Wainisary 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR A CENTURY 
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crunch. Those who most admired and 
helped him invariably felt his teeth, which 
grew sharper with age. He liked to say 
how important it was that he and others 
like him should go to work and “kill some 
. » » beastly disdainful bankers . . . law- 
yers . . . and schemers of all kinds.” “I 
will kill Mabel first,” he said gravely and 
contentedly, referring to the helpful lady, 
wealthy Mabel Dodge Luhan, under 
whose New Mexico roof he was living at 
the moment. 

Lawrence never acted on the impulse. 
He died, in 1930, of the tuberculosis 
which had gripped him from childhood 
and which he had always dismissed as a 
mere “cold” or “flu.” Later generations, 
to whom his spite and savagery will seem 
as remote and curious as the ferocity of 
the Elizabethans, are not likely to dwell 
long on either his creed of “blood” or the 
books which expressed it, e.g., the famed 
Lady Chatterley. What they will mark 
most in Lawrence is those many writings 
through which he put new and startling 
life into old, timeworn subjects and 
places, as in his Studies in Classic Ameri- 
can Literature, Sea and Sardinia, Etrus- 
can Places, his poems of nature and a host 
of essays on life and living. If he was no 
gentleman, he was a wonderful talker. 


Recent & READABLE 
No Time to Look Back, by Leslie 


Greener. A South African novelist finds a 
Christlike figure among the prisoners in a 
Japanese P.W. camp, traces his influence 
on prisoners and guards in a moving, if 
sometimes oracular story (Time, May 22). 

The Barkeep of Blémont, by Marcel 
Aymé, What happens to wine-loving, live- 
and-let-live Bartender Leopold when he is 
caught in the post-Liberation political re- 
criminations of his French town (Time, 
May 15). 

A Woman of Means, by Peter Taylor. 
Jealousy, insanity and the tensions of an 
unhappy marriage swirling about the head 
of a boy; a first-rate novel in a minor key 
(Time, May 15). 

Another Pamela or, Virtue Still Re- 
warded, by Upton Sinclair. A California 
goat-girl resists almost all temptations 
and marries into the Big Rich; a retread 
of Richardson’s 18th Century novel in 
which Sinclair gives his old aversion to 
wealth a fresh spin, mostly good-humored 
(Tre, May 8). 

Escape to Adventure, by Fitzroy Mac- 
lean. A World War II brigadier and Tory 
M.P. describes his prewar prowling in 
Russia, his commando adventures in the 
North African desert and his guerrilla life 
with Tito in one of the best personal- 
adventure books in a long while (Time 
May 1). 

The Grand Alliance, by Winston 
Churchill. The third volume, covering 
1941, of the ablest, most colorful contri- 
bution yet made to the history of the 
war (Time, May 1). 

The Town, by Conrad Richter. Hard 
work and lusty humors in the building of 
Ohio; good fictional Americana in a novel 
that brings Richter’s trilogy to an end 
with the Civil War (Tite, May 1). 
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yur If you can’t write “yes” 


a after each one, if you are 
p ' ple ambitious and alert for 


v4 THE big opportunity — write 


U Lt , me today. 
GRADY CLARK Vice President 
INVESTORS DIVERSIFIED SERVICES 
























This message is addressed to the man who is “success- 
ful’’—but who still hasn’t reached the goal he deserves . . . 
; BOSS 
I am my ow ... to the man held down by a ceiling on earnings—but 
e ina going business - - - with no ceiling on his ability... 
...to the man looking for a big challenge and a big 
opportunity. 


Such a man can acquire a going business and virtually 


; ‘ ; write his own ticket on income. He would be his own boss 
I sell an EXCLUSIVE in an independent business... sell an exclusive product 
. PRODUCT Pah a A as an exclusive distributor serving 20,000 to 40,000 people. 


~ He would operate under a proven successful plan. While 
building the security of others, he would be accumulating 
a substantial estate of his own. 


For 56 years, Investors Diversified Services has filled 

an increasingly important place in the financial field, 

IT operate under a suc- offering a variety of investment programs and money ac- 

_ cessful, TIME-TEST- cumulation plans. Its size and prestige may be judged by 

ED PLAN Seal eases the following facts: Investors and its affiliates have assets 

bd ee of over $685,000,000; it has 159 offices in 45 states and in 

Canada; it has a field force of 1700 independent distrib- 

utors. Any well-informed banker can endorse our excellent 
record and reputation. 


. The company has recently entered a new field of in- 

on IN CLU- vestment activity which has greatly expanded the number 

4 I work in SF TORN. of prospects for its services. The growth, during and after 

I e SIVE TERE Eis the war, of this part of its business has been phenomenal— 


expanding our roster of customers by 80,000, swelling the 
assets managed by $185,000,000. ‘““World’s largest’’ now 
applies to this portion of our activity alone. 














; This extraordinary growth spells an equally extraor- 

/ I draw a big part of my dinary opportunity for a number of qualified men. To 
. from REPEAT meet the tremendous latent demand for our services, we 
income [ro will add qualified personnel to our organization during the 

° BUSINESS TPS ee eaaS aaa next few weeks. If such a career—with all the advantages 
. we have mentioned—appeals to you and if you believe you 

can qualify, we will be glad to arrange an early personal 

y interview with one of our divisional managers. Write to 

Mr. Grady Clark, Vice President, Investors Diversified 


‘ Services, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 
Ihave NO CEILING 
e ON EARNINGS . . ~- INVESTORS DIVERSIFIED SERVICES 


Established 1894 as Investors Syndicate 






Investment Manager and Distributor for: 


Investors Syndicate of America ° Investors Mutual 
Investors Stock Fund . Investors Selective Fund 


_— ———HOME OFFICE: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


New York Subsidiary: Investors Syndicate Title & Guaranty Company 
Canadian Subsidiary: investors Syndicate of Canada, Ltd., Head Office, Winnipeg 
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I ALMOST § 
GOT FIRED! 


«.. but I suggested we change 
to Hammermill Bond. NOW the 
Boss says my letters are perfect 
+... brighter, neater and finished 
on time!” 









CLEVER GIRL. Sensible boss—he fired his inferior 
paper instead of his secretary. He tried Hammermill 
Bond and found that his letters took on the sparkle, 
clarity and impressiveness he’d been wanting. 
Why not try Hammermill Bond yourself? See 
what a difference this firm, snow-white letterhead 
paper makes in the appearance and effectiveness of 
your business messages. Ask your printer—a spe- 
cialist in paper. He will tell you why Hammermill 
Bond is ‘The best known name in paper”... why 
itis standard with thousands of progressive firms. 
Examine Hammermill Bond in your own office. 















Send today for the 1950 Working Kit of Hammermill Bond... A real 
“show-how" portfolio ... actual printed specimens to help you design 
a letterhead to represent your firm properly... time-saving forms to 
cut down errors and waste ...sample book of Hammermill Bond... 
compare it with the paper you're now using. Send the coupon now! 





if you need a printer who is ready and willing to supply your needs on Hammermill papers, call Western 
Union by number and ask “Operator 25"' for the name of a member of the Hammermill Guild of Printers. 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1453 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Please send me—FREE —the 1950 Working Kit of Hammermill Bond, 
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MISCELLANY 


Personality Problem. In Albuquerque, 
recaptured after he had slipped out of 
state prison and chartered a plane to 
Tucumcari, N. Mex., State Prison Trusty 
William Alexander explained: “The ward- 
en hurt my feelings.” 





Sound Principle. In Philadelphia, ac- 
cused of being too noisy, the Granoff 
School of Music put Sound Expert Daniel 
Greenfield on the stand to testify that he 
had measured the school’s tootlings, found 
them “below the threshold of pain.” 


On the Meter. In Upton, England, the 
Rev. Sidney Clarence Jones warned that 
henceforth any bride who keeps her im- 
patient groom waiting at the altar will 
be fined a shilling (r4¢) a minute after 
the first 5 minutes. 


Face Saver. In Chicago, rescuers got to 
a car wrecked by a passenger train in time 
to see Mrs. Mae Kuecker pick herself up, 
calmly ask: “Is my face smudged?” 


Testing. In Ada, Okla., a farmer and. 
his family went down to try out the com- 
forts of their newly completed storm cel- 
lar, emerged an hour later to find that a 
tornado had swept away their house, barn, 
outbuildings. 


Maximum Effort. In Manila, P.I., Col- 
umnist Ernesto del Rosario of the Chron- 
icle suggested that the new republic’s aus- 
terity program might be more successful 
if government officials would: 1) limit the 
cost of their wives’ party dresses to Ssoo 
or less each, and 2) not make the state 
support the “other woman.” 


Extra Service. In Bethpage, L.I., a 
drive-in movie theater, unhappy about 
being on the same island with an Air 
Force base, two aircraft factories and an 
atomic plant, announced that it would 
soon construct a reinforced concrete shel- 
ter “to provide its patrons with protection 
from an H-bomb.” 


Sabbath Notes. In Williamstown, 
Mass., the committee in charge of Sunday 
chapel service at Williams College urged 
all undergraduates to 1) “be clad in coat 
and tie,” 2) “be at least outwardly sober.” 


Unfinished Business. In Grimsby, Eng- 
land, Arthur Hotham admitted the theft 
of two diamond rings, explained to police 
that he had only been trying to raise 
enough money to complete a four-year, 
round-the-world drinking spree on which 
he had already spent his entire $62,000 
inheritance. 


Last Drag. In St. Louis, Motorist Carl 
Simon finished smoking his cigar, heaved 
it out the car window, is still looking for 
two front teeth that came loose from his 
dental plate and went sailing out with 
the butt. 
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RCE OF PROFITS FOR MANY INDUSTRIES 


to formulators of cleaning com- 
of many ways Monsanto renders 
i i dreds of similar in- 
ic service to industry. Hun 
- ee are found in every business, where more ae 
400 Monsanto chemicals and plastics ore o ahi 
profits in processing, production and sales. Deta! 


inquiries are invited. 


sou 


Supplying chemicals 
pounds is only one 





household cleaning... 
luxury soaps 


Monsanto tetra sodium pyrophosphate 
and sodium tripolyphosphate find wide 
use as soap builders—also as ingredients 
in household cleaners, . . . In 

the manufacture of fine soaps, Sopanox* 
and SA-326 are used to retard oxidation 
—Coumarin, to add pleasing fragrance. 





commercial cleaning 


HOW TO acid or alkaline solutions—is a thorough Tri sodium phosphate is still another 
wetter—provides fast penetration—has Monsanto detergent extensively used by 

CLEAN UP IN BUSINESS rapid, free-rinsing properties—makes formulators of cleaning compounds for 
abundant suds, even in salt water. commercial, industrial and household 

Widely used by formulators and service, Its excellent water-softening 


1any cases it is a simple matter to clean : ; 
In many case I compounders who prize the quality of properties make it useful wherever water 


up in business. All it takes is a lot of water, 


a few “tools” and the effective cleaning their products. 


power added by Monsanto detergents. 


conditioning is a problem. It is also 
used in textile processing . . . for 


re : . ; degumming silk and rayon. 
These basic chemicals are sold directly 5 5 é Y 


to formulators of cleaning compounds and 
solutions. They, in turn, supply industry 
requirements where thorough cleaning, 
fast rinsing and low cost are important. 


information for formulators 


Formulators are offered more information 
on product improvements and cost 
reductions through the use of Monsanto 
detergents. Simply mail the coupon, 

or write Monsanto Chemical Company, 
1721 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, 
Missouri. In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) 


Limited, Montreal and Vancouver 
#key. U. 8. Pat. Of. 





glass and heavy equipment cleaning 

metals In addition to Santomerse No. 1, with its ———— 

cleaning “all-purpose” qualities, other Monsanto Mo N \ \ N TO 
detergents contribute specific properties i L¥A l 


to cleaning compounds. ‘Tetra sodium 
pyrophosphate and sodium tripoly- 
phosphate combine water-softening 
qualities with high detergency—useful in 
hard-water areas, especially where scum 
and soap curds are present, Also used 

as soap builders. 





CHEMICALS > PLASTICS 


Santomerse* No, 1 is a popular 
Monsanto detergent pee wetting agent, 
It possesses “all-purpose” qualities— 

is equally effective in hard or soft water, 





Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 
eoeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeseeeeeseeeSeSeSeeeeeeeeesesesveeneeseeese 


TO FORMULATORS OF CLEANING COMPOUNDS 


Further information will be furnished on any of Monsanto's detergent 
products listed here. Check those that interest you . . . then fill in and 
return the coupon. 

DD) Sestonerse, in liquid, floke, powder or poste form. . {) Sterox* CD, for 
controlling dusting ond ‘sedsing + + » 1 Mono sodium phosphate, for water 
areatnent ‘ond ose cleaning compounds . . . ["] Di sodium phosphate, for water 
Wecteetet w= + ar pring Phosphate, for water softening, water treatment, 
detergency Tetro sodium pyrophosphate, for increased Sake waar’ 


sale teipolyphosphate, for'vee with soaps, detergents, water softeners, 
degrecsing compounds. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1721 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Please send more information on products checked at the left for the 


following uses 











Name—_—___ Title 
Company ee 
Address = 





City State. 














HORMEL 
HAM 


You can slice it cold right from the can. Or, if you can 
bear to wait, bake it at 325° long enough to heat through. 
You can eat every bit because it has no bone, no skin—with 
just the right amount of fat left on. Hormel pre-cooks it in 
the can to save every subtle wisp of flavor —all big, tender 


slices of delicious meat... ham at its very best. 


WHOLE... 
(illustrated) 6% 
pounds of solid 
pink meaf lightly 
rimmed with fat. A 
banquet deluxe 


QUARTER... 

1% pounds of the 
same good ham 
boneless, skinless 
Convenient family 


size 


=~ 


{ chopped 
HORMEL "2, S8980ning. 
HAM 


ne 





Listen to MUSIC WITH THE HORMEL GIRLS—6:30 P.M., EST—Sunday—ABC Network 


